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IBA at Ways and Means hearing—see page 3 
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A banker, more than most men, expects his money’s 
worth. Today, space is money. Especially the space you 
pay for in your new banking quarters. With building 
costs still rising, with the demand for bank services 
booming, no prudent banker can afford the extravagance 
of space that does not add to efficiency and profits. 


From more than 3,500 financial projects, Bank Building 
Corporation has developed advanced techniques of 
space engineering that utilize every square foot of new 
quarters area. Our planners and designers specialize in 
eliminating space-waste. At the same time, they build 
maximum efficiency and flexibility into both public and 
operational areas .. . at minimum cost, initially and 
long-range. This practical application of specialized 
experience is another big reason why more bankers 

call in Bank Building first. 
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INDEPENDENT BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION IBA team that appeared before the 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota House Ways and Means Committee at 
e the recent hearings on the Treasury’s 
a tax proposals included Reed H. Albig 
auk Centre, Minnesota (center), IBA president and the As- 
. sociation’s principal witness; Ralph 
L. Zaun (right) chairman of the IBA 
HOWAES pc Committee on Savings and Loan As- 
sociations and Paul D. Lagomarcino 
(left), counsel to the S&L Committee. 
Mr. Albig is president of The National 
Bank of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Zaun is executive vice president of 
the Grafton State Bank, Grafton, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Lagomarcino is a member 
of the District of Columbia bar. Story 

on page 3. Picture by RENI Photos. 
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THE EDITOR 


AS THIS IS WRITTEN, it appears that tax equality is dead 
in this session of Congress. There are many reasons for 
its demise. Not the least among them 
was pointed out by Reed H. Albig of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, president 
of The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, in an Augyst 18 letter to IBA 
members. Mr. Albig commented in 
his letter, “One sobering fact con- 
stantly must be kept in mind: It is 
easier to block a bill than it is to pass 
¥ one.” 

MR. BELL Another observation from the let- 
ter, which urged redoubled efforts for tax equality, bears 
repeating at this time: “If tax equality fails this year, 
there probably will be no further action on it until 1963. 
Next year there will be a Congressional election, when 
likely there will be the traditional readiness to increase 
federal benefits but a corresponding reluctance to close 
tax loopholes or impose new taxes.” 

Obviously, since the cause of tax equality is 
equitable and just, it must be pursued until the tax 
umbrella sheltering savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks is removed by Con- 
gressional action. To accomplish this won’t be easy, 
but the job must be done. 

It was in 1951 that Congress last acted to remove some 
of the tax protection under which mutual savings banks 
and savings and loans operate. Unfortunately, the action 
taken then failed to accomplish Congressional intent. 

It will be up to the nation’s commercial bankers, mak- 
ing their wishes felt not only personally but also through 
the organizations which represent them, to make sure 
that Congress soon adopts an effective tax equality meas- 
ure. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find a complete 
account of the tax equality hearings held by the 
House Ways and Means Committee August 9 and 
10. In our next issue we'll bring you everything we 
ean gather on how and why tax equality failed this 
session. 
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REALISTIC APPRAISAL 
Despite inflation, a penny for most people’s thoughts 
still is a fair price. 


eke 


FRIEND OF OURS who sells cars and who never gives up 
trying to sell us a replacement for a dependable but elder- 
ly Plymouth we keep around our house, often says 
ironically, “You should buy a new car; it’s such a good 
investment.” 

If rapid depreciation made an investment good, then a 
new automobile would be near the top of the list. In a 
recent study that crossed our desk, we noted that the 
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average household has a total of about $7,000 invested in 
an automobile, refrigerator and other consumer goods. It 
was estimated that current sales value of these items 
totaled about $3,300. Quite a drop. 


ee 


OLD, OLD PROBLEM 
The parking problem has always been with us, as this 
sign at a shopping center illustrates: 
When Noah sailed the waters blue 
He had his troubles, same as you. 
For forty days he sailed his Ark 
Before he found a place to park. 


ee 


BRIEFLY NOTED .. . For brazen fraudulence, we like 
the story about the Swiss cheese manufacturers who have 
taken to punching holes in the slices of their product 
packed for retail sale. But they didn’t go all the way, 
punching holes in the outside, visible slices only. They 
told the federal agency that nailed them that people 
prefer the appearance of the “punched” slices. . . . Then 
there’s the grocer who put up a display of “instant water” 
in his store, billing it as “best for making instant coffee.” 
Five people bought, at 85 cents per quart jar. He took 
their names and will refund their money. 

Candy-loving Americans consumed more than three 
billion pounds of assorted confections last year. The ex- 
act total, for those who can comprehend boxcar figures, 
was 3,016,870,000 pounds, up three per cent from the 
2,929,000,000 pounds of the previous year. Dollar volume 
of the industry was estimated at $1,185,000,000. . . . 
With candy having just been mentioned, it seems most 
appropriate to note at this point that Metrecal, the reduc- 
ing goop, is classified in Ohio as a food, not a drug. The 
significance is that this ruling frees the grocery-store 
Metrecal purchaser from paying the 3 per cent sales tax, 
since food bought in stores and consumed elsewhere is 
exempt. Those who drink Metrecal in restaurants must 
pay the 3 per cent tax, however. 

There’s money in those juvenile pockets—and bank 
accounts. At the end of the school year last June, pupils 
in 16,900 U.S. schools had $227,052,000 on deposit in 
school savings accounts, the ABA has reported. Banks 
paid school savers $4,853,433 in interest. . . . “Floor 
Planning the Dealer” is the title of a prizewinning School 
of Consumer Banking thesis done by Everett D. Gibbons, 
assistant vice president of the Second National Bank of 
Saginaw, Michigan. Because of numerous requests, Mr. 
Gibbons has had the thesis published. If you wish a copy, 
you may secure one from him for $6.95. : 

Shoppers are changing their habits, with shopping cen- 
ters reporting that on days when stores are open evenings, 
they do 60 per cent of their gross between the hours of 
6 and 9 p.m. Commented one merchant, “The way things 
are now, you could shoot a cannon down the mall of any 
shopping center at midday and not hit a soul.” END 
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MR. ALBIG 


FACE TO 





FACE 


IBA President 
Reed H. Albig 


testifies on tax 
equity issue as 
bankers, mutual 
representatives 
confront each 
other at lively 
hearings before 
Ways-Means 
Committee 


September 1961 


Tax exemption of mutual financial 
institutions limits the flexibility of 
commercial banks and thus impedes 
a balanced national economic 
growth, Reed H. Albig, president of 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, testified at the recent House 
Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ings on the Treasury Department’s 
tax equality recommendations. 

Mr. Albig said the commercial 
bank’s value to the nation lies in 
its ability to adjust to the changing 
needs of our society and to provide 
the credit needed in one segment 
of the economy today and in another 
area tomorrow. But the tax advan- 
tage of the mutuals inhibits this flex- 
ibility, he said. 

He told the Committee there is no 
justification for the tax advantage 
enjoyed by the mutuals and denied 
that taxing the institutions at the 
full rate would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the home mortgage market. 

Mr. Albig was a key witness 
among nearly 30 representatives of 
commercial banks, savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks who testified on the Treas- 
ury’s recommendation for removal 
of tax concessions to the mutual in- 
stitutions. : 

Following the two days of testi- 
mony, during which the hearing 
room was jammed with an estimated 
500 participants and onlookers, the 
Ways and Means Committee went 
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into executive session to consider a 
new tax bill. 


Three Alternatives 


Events which precipitated the Com- 
mittee hearings actually came to a 
head three weeks before, when 
Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dil- 
lon submitted his report. 

The virtual tax-exempt status of 
the mutual institutions, Mr. Dillon 
said, was instituted at an early stage 
of the lending agencies’ develop- 
ment. But such preferential treat- 
ment is no longer needed in the 
light of the growth of the institu- 
tions, which now have assets of $110 
billion and annual earnings of more 
than $750 million, he said. 

Mr. Dillon suggested three courses 
of action that could be taken to 
implement his recommendation for 
ending the preferential tax provi- 
sion, which concerns the 12 per cent 
reserve for bad debts that mutuals 
are permitted to deduct from their 
corporate taxes. 

One approach would be to tax the 
mutuals in full in a manner gen- 
erally comparable to that imposed 
on other corporations and fully 
taxed institutions. A second possibil- 
ity, Mr. Dillon said, would be a 
transitional approach, in which the 
tax rate would be increased gradual- 
ly over a period of two to four 
years, if necessary. The third formu- 
la, which the Treasury itself reject- 
ed as “impractical,” would grant 
some form of preferential treatment 
to the mutuals and would not sub- 
ject them to full taxation. 


Contingent 


Although Mr. Dillon’s recom- 
mendation was for full and imme- 
diate taxation, he included the tran- 
sitional formula as an alternative in 
the event the committee felt that 
immediate full taxation of the mutu- 
als might adversely affect the home 
mortgage market. 


Working A Change 

Appearing with Mr. Albig during 
his 30-minute presentation before 
the Ways and Means Committee were 
Ralph L. Zaun, chairman of the IBA’s 
committee on savings and loan as- 
sociations and executive vice pres- 
ident, Grafton (Wisconsin) State 
Bank, and Paul D. Lagomarcino of 
Washington, D.C., counsel to the 
IBA committee. 

Also testifying was R.E. Gormley, 
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vice president of the Georgia Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company of At- 
lanta and a past president of The 
Independent Bankers Association. 
Mr. Gormley spoke at the hearing 
as a representative of six stock sav- 
ings banks operating in Georgia. 

Mr. Albig told the Committee that 
the competitive disadvantage created 
by tax inequity “is almost imper- 
ceptibly, but surely, working a 
change in the capacity of the com- 
mercial banks to serve their com- 
munities.” 

Basically, he said, the problem is 
the diminishing capability of the 
commercial banks to attract what 
has been their historical share of 
the available savings. 


1951 Act Fails 


“These facts were recognized by 
the Congress in 1951,” Mr. Albig 
said. “The Revenue Act of 1951 was 
being considered under circumstan- 
ces remarkably similar to those to- 
day. The 1951 Act was drawn to in- 
crease revenues to help pay for na- 
tional defense expenditures, then in 
Korea instead of Berlin, as today, 
and to place the non-taxpaying mu- 
tual institutions ‘on a parity’ with 
taxpaying banks. Congress then de- 
cided that the mutuals should pay 
tax as everyone else did. 


Neither Goal 


“However, the 1951 Act did not 
achieve either goal. The revenue 
raised has been insignificant—only 
$6 million in 1960 from loan as- 
sociations, less than one half million 
from savings banks, as against the 
over $300 million revenue that true 
tax equality would have generated 
last year alone. 

“Today, the need for revenue is 
as strong, if not more so, than it 
was ten years ago. The discrimin- 
ation is more in need of correction 
now than it was then, because of 
the vast growth of the mutuals in 
the last decade. Since 1950, share 
accounts in savings and loan associ- 
ations have increased by 34% times.” 


President Saw Need 


Mr. Albig said President Ken- 
nedy recognized these facts in his 
tax message to Congress by referring 
to the need to review the provisions 
of the present tax laws “with the 
aim of assuring non-discriminatory 
treatment.” Later, Mr. Albig said, 
in the President’s speech to the na- 


tion on the Berlin crisis, he referred 
again to the need to plug the tax 
loopholes mentioned in the tax mes- 

e. 

“The 1951 Act failed to remove . 
the discrimination in taxing the mu- 
tuals and the commercial banks,” 
Mr. Albig said. “In the ten-year pe- 
riod between 1951 and 1960, the 
insured commercial banks paid total 
federal tax of $9 billion, or at an 
effective rate of 40.8 per cent of 
taxable income. 

“In contrast, all insured mutual 
savings banks in this entire ten-year 
period paid total federal income tax 
of only $10 million, or an effective 
rate of 0.8 per cent of their taxable 
income. 

“During the same period, all sav- 
ings and loan associations paid fed- 
eral income tax of only $47 million 
on taxable income of $3.7 billion, 
or at a rate of 1.3 per cent of 
taxable income. 

“If you compute the combined 
tax paid by both types of mutual 
institutions during this ten-year pe- 
riod as a per cent of their com- 
bined taxable income, it averages 
only a little over 1.1 per cent as 
against the 40.8 per cent paid by 
the commercial banks. There is no 
justification for discrimination of 
this sort.” 


No Grounds 


As the Treasury report states, Mr. 
Albig said, this discrimination is not 
justified on any of the grounds which 
have been historically urged as the 
bases for continuing the tax exemp- 
tion of the mutual institutions. 

“Today, of all major financial in- 
stitutions,” he said, “the mutual sav- 
ings banks and the savings and loan 
associations—with combined assets 
of $112 billion in 1960—were the 
only ones not paying a fair share 
of the federal tax burden.” 

This “unjust discrimination” has 
made it almost impossible for the 
commercial bank to compete with 
the mutual institution for savings, 
Mr. Albig said. 

“To state the situation simply,” 
he said, “the tax exemption of the 
mutuals enables them to pay higher 
rates on savings than commercial 
banks—slightly over 4 per cent on 
the average in 1960 for the loan 
associations as against under 3 per 
cent for the commercial banks. The 
spread in rate favoring the mutual 


has enabled it both to drain off 
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savings deposits which were in the 
commercial banking system and also 
to attract the great bulk of new 
savings money. 


Pumped Into Dividends 


“Furthermore, so intense has been 
the desire of these associations to in- 
crease share accounts that, since 
1951, steadily increasing percentages 
of income after expenses have been 
pumped into the payment of divi- 
dends, at the expense of reserves, 
to attract even more share account 
money. 

“At the time the Revenue Act of 
1951 was enacted, the loan associa- 
tions allocated 67 per cent of in- 
come, after expenses, to dividends 
and 33 per cent to reserves. In 1959, 
however, 76 per cent of income, after 
expenses, was allocated to dividends 
and only 24 per cent to reserves.” 

On this subject, Mr. Albig quoted 
the chairman of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
Dr. Husband, who said: 

“Everybody believes in having a 
healthy reserve position, but all too 
often something seems to stand in 
the way. Either the reserves are used 
to absorb losses on real estate sold 
or rapid growth makes the goal dif- 
ficult to achieve. Admitting the in- 
fluence of both of these factors, it 
may be said in all frankness that 
the rate of dividends paid on savings 
is probably the chief barrier.” 

Mr. Albig said savings are of vital 
importance to the commercial bank- 
ing system as a whole, and of es- 
pecial importance to the community 
bank, where they make up approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of all deposits. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “the tax 
exemption of the mutuals enables 
them to accumulate capital twice as 
fast as the commercial bank. Mutuals 
add to their reserves on a tax-free 
basis. To build an equal reserve, 
however, the commercial bank must 
earn nearly twice as much as the 
mutual institution, because half of 
its earnings would be diminished by 
federal income tax and only the re- 
maining half would be available for 
reserves.” 

However, Mr. Albig said, the com- 
mercial bank cannot earn twice as 
much or even as much as the loan 
associations today. 


Reserves Pay Expenses 


He said the vast reserves which the 
loan associations have built up tax 
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free should not be considered solely 
as a cushion against possible bad 
debt losses. 

“In addition to this function, these 
reserves are considered important by 
savings and loan officials, because 
in some institutions the reserves earn 
enough to pay ‘all operating ex- 
penses’ and, therefore, are also con- 
sidered ‘a factor of great marginal 
significance in the competitive strug- 
gle’ with commercial institutions.” 

Mr. Albig again quoted the chair- 
man of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation: 

“Analyzing the value of a strong 
reserve position, there is a tendency 
to recognize its use only for pur- 
poses of absorbing losses. Without 
minimizing in any way the impor- 
tance of this particular benefit, there 
is need to recognize the carrying 
power which large reserves give to 
current operations. Providing a 


buy their checks direct from printers 
without consulting their banks con- 
cerning format. These special checks 
arecommonly referred toas “uncon- 
trolled items,” probably because 
banks are not involved in their pur- 
chase. Under MICR, however, banks 
havea vested interest in these checks 
and naturally want to exercise some 
control with respect to design. 


The large business organizationsare 
familiar with MICR requirements 
and in all likelihood have already 
redesigned their checks to accom- 
modate encoding. The medium- 
sized firms, for the most part, still 
face the problem of redesignand this 
group could be more cost conscious. 
This is where considerable expense 
can be saved for both the customers 
and the banks, if their so-called 
“special checks” can be switched to 
standardized forms available from 
the catalogs of check printers. 


We display in our catalog a rather 
large selection of voucher and pay- 
toll checks which could—in most 
instances at lower cost — serve the 
needs of those who now use special 





SPECIAL CHECKS 
There are possibly a half million 
business firms in the country who people who contact corporate ac- 








source of free capital, reserves may 
well be a factor of great marginal 
significance in the competitive strug- 
gle which is now going on and which 
will intensify in the days ahead. 
There are institutions today whose 
reserves earn enough to pay all op- 
erating expenses—a comforting ad- 
vantage of no mean proportion.” 

Mr. Albig said the actual impact 
of the tax exemption of the mutuals 
can be measured by making a com- 
parison of their growth in assets with 
the growth in assets of commercial 
banks. 

“Since the end of World War II,” 
he said, “the savings and loan as- 
sociations have doubled their assets 
approximately every five years— 
from $8.7 billion in 1945, to $19 
billion in 1951 when the Congress 
first acted to tax the associations, 
to $71.5 billion at the end of 1960. 

“In 1960 mutual savings banks 



























checks. For the convenience of bank 


counts, we have prepared two small 
booklets picturing these checks and 
we voalt be pleased to supply as 
many copies as may be needed to 
banks who now are engaged in ap- 
proaching their customers on the 
question of check redesign. If you 
wish any copies of these booklets, 
simply write to our Advertising 
Department at 4435 West Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


One of the side benefits of the 
MICR program will be greater 
standardization ofcheck forms. Ever 
since 1913 the banking fraternity has 
been trying to standardize and sim- 
plify check layout, but at no time in 
the past has there existed such a 
need to accomplish this. Now the 
need exists and the opportunity is 
here to eliminate ‘headache checks.” 
There still is room on the check for 
a reasonable display of individuality 
but it can be worked into the stand- 
ard layout without affecting the 
check’s value as a source document. 
It we can be of help in standard- 
izing the check forms of your 
customers, please call upon us. 











Manufacturing Plants at: curtoNn, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 
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had assets of $40.6 billion. Total 
assets for both types of institutions 
in 1960 was $112.1 billion.” 


Outdistanced Two Ways 


Share account or savings growth of 
the loan associations has out-dis- 
tanced savings growth in commercial 
banks both in percentage and in 
dollars, Mr. Albig said. 

“From 1945 to 1960, share ac- 
counts of loan associations increased 
from $7.4 billion to $62.2 billion, 
or by 740 per cent and $54.8 bil- 
lion. In that same period, time de- 
posits of commercial banks increased 
from $30.2 billion to $71.6 billion, 
or by 137 per cent and $41.4 bil- 
lion.” 

At the present time, he said, sav- 
ings accounts in the mutuals exceed 
these deposits in commercial banks 
—$98.5 billion as against $71.6 bil- 
lion in commercial banks at the end 
of 1960. 

“Moreover,” the IBA president 
said, “projections based on growth 
experience show that share accounts 
in the loan associations alone will 
overtake and exceed total time de- 
posits in all commercial banks some- 
time in 1962. 

“In assessing these growth data, 
one must also consider that the num- 
ber of associations which attracted 
these funds averaged about 6,200 
during this period, the number of 
mutual savings banks was about 520 
as against approximately 13,500 com- 
mercial banks.” 

Between 1958 and 1959, Mr. Albig 
said, the loan associations had a re- 
source growth of 15.6 per cent, as 
against 4 per cent for commercial 
banks. The average share account 
was $2,162 in 1960 as against an 
average savings deposit in banks of 
about $1,000, which, he said, shows 
that the mutual institutions do not 
represent the small saver so much 
as the large investor. 

He added that in 1959, member 
loan associations in the country paid 
total federal income tax of only 
$5.3 million, insured mutual savings 
banks less than one-half million, as 
against $832.3 million by commercial 
banks. 

State Level 

Mr. Albig discussed the question 
of competitive impact at the state 
level. 


He said in 22 states out of 50 
in 1959 the average savings and loan 
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was larger than the average commer- 
cial bank. 

“Since 1959,” Mr. Albig said, 
“the growth experience of these as- 
sociations has been maintained, and, 
I am certain that, by now, in a 
majority of states, the average sav- 
ings and loan is larger than the 
average commercial bank.” 

From the standpoint of taxes, he 
said, savings and loans in some 
states paid no federal income tax 
whatever. This was so in Alaska, 
Delaware, Montana, and North Da- 
kota. The loan associations paid total 
federal income tax of less than $500 
in Oregon and Vermont, he said, and 
a total of about $1,000 in Iowa, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota and Wyoming. 

The average savings and loan in 
Minnesota paid a federal income tax 
of $17, in Florida it paid $75, in 
Wisconsin, $83 and in Tennessee, 
$143, Mr. Albig said. 

In the District of Columbia in 
1959, he said, the loan associations 
had resources totaling $1.13 billion, 
had an average size of $47 million, 
total net income of $40 million and 
yet paid “not one single cent in 
federal income tax.” 


Small Bank Effect 


Mr. Albig specifically treated the 
effect the tax exemption of the mu- 
tuals has had on the growth of the 
small community bank. 

“Through interest rate competi- 
tion and save-by-mail plans,” Mr. 
Albig said, “the mutual has been 
able to drain off savings deposits 
which were in the commercial bank- 
ing system and also to attract the 
bulk of new savings money.” 

Mr. Albig referred to a repre- 
sentative group of savings and loan 
associations and commercial banks 
who compete with each other in a 
number of communities. The assets 
of both types of institutions were 
very similar in 1954, he said. 

“By 1959, however, the similarity 
no longer existed, for due to the 
tax exemption of the loan associa- 
tions, which was reflected in higher 
dividend rates, the assets of the loan 
associations far outdistanced their 
taxpaying commercial bank compet- 
itors.” 

This is the situation in commu- 
nities throughout the nation, he said. 

“This tremendous growth in assets 
of the loan associations has been the 
result of their ability to attract share 





accounts with high dividend rates 
made feasible because of their vir- 
tual exemption from federal tax,” 


Mr. Albig said. 


Range Far 


In the case of the smaller com- 
munity bank, he said, the mutual 
institution which competes with it is 
usually not even located in the town 
or village where the bank is located. 

“The competitition is nonetheless 
just as real,” Mr. Albig said. “By 
means of save-by-mail plans, give- 
away advertising campaigns, and ac- 
count brokers, mutuals in large cities 
are able to compete for and to at- 
tract savings deposits from small 
communities hundreds of miles 
away. 

“In fact, the advertising of the 
Maryland and California savings and 
loan associations, which pay the 
highest dividend rates of all—cur- 
rently 414 per cent as against the 
commercial bank limit of 3 per cent 
—make their advertising appeals on 
a nationwide basis and seek funds 
running into six figures. 

“These savings deposits are of 
vital importance to the entire com- 
mercial banking system, and partic- 
ularly to the smaller community 
bank. On June 10, 1959, time de- 
posits constituted 36 per cent of all 
deposits of individuals, partnerships 
and corporations in the nation’s 
13,097 insured commercial banks. 

“On that same date, time deposits 
were 41.5 per cent of all deposits 
in the 10,687 insured commercial 
banks with deposits of less than $10 
million. A year later, on June 15, 
1960, these deposits had increased 
to 47.1 per cent of all deposits in 
all commercial banks and to 55 per 
cent in commercial banks with de- 
posits of under $10 million. 

“As we have shown, the time de- 
posit is particularly important to 
the smaller commercial bank with 
assets under $10 million, which con- 
stitute 82 per cent of all commercial 
banks in the nation. In smaller, rural 
banks with assets of only one or 
two million dollars, this percentage 
is frequently much higher than the 
average of 55 per cent. 

“Since the smaller, non-metropol- 
itan banks rely more heavily upon 
time deposits for their lending and 
investment activities than metropol- 
itan banks, the loss of savings de- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Old Man was in a rather jovial 
mood when he called. 

“Say,” he said, “did you see the 
news release the Savings and Loan 
League Boys put out about tax 
equality ?” 

“Yes, I have it here on my desk.” 

“Ain’t that something?” he asked. 
I could almost see him raise his jaw 
up as he asked the question. 

“Well, it does seem that the boys 
are pretty much worked up,” I told 
him. 

Hit Dog Howls 


“Yeah, they’ve got to the charging 
state,” he chuckled. “They’re charg- 
ing the Treasury Department and 
charging all of the commercial banks 
with being unfair and trying to put 
over something that is dishonest. I 
don’t like that word so much.” 

“Well, that’s standard stuff, you 
know, with people who have enjoyed 
special privileges. When those priv- 
ileges are curtailed, they howl. The 
hit dog howls, you know.” 


Better Said 


“Yes, but I think I know a better 
way to put it than that,” the Old 
Man said. 

“Let me have it,” I said. “I’m all 
ears.” 

“Well, I’m old enough to re- 
member when children were breast- 
fed and later weaned, or pacified, 
on ‘sugar-tits.’ Sometimes an indul- 
gent mother would keep up this 
sugar-tit business too long, and if 
there were no other children a kid 
big enough to chew beefsteak would 
still cry for his sugar-tit. Preferen- 
tial tax treatment has been a sugar- 
tit for these boys so long that they 
are going to cry to High Heaven, 
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when, as and if they lose their sugar- 
tit, or even talk about it.” 

“IT see what you mean. The shoe 
fits. These are sugar-tit boys, if there 
ever were any.” 


Not Cricket 


“That attack on the Treasury De- 
partment and Mr. Surrey is just too 
low to be cricket,” he continued. 
“They say, ‘a handful of Treasury 
officials led by Mr. Surrey.’ They 
make it sound as if Mr. Surrey were 
Teddy Roosevelt, leading a charge 
up San Juan Hill. They really dram- 
atize it as they try to play to the 
emotions. They use the emotional 
approach, because they have no 
other leg to stand on.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but that’s not 
all they say. They say that the Treas- 
ury Department has ‘embraced con- 
clusions’ which would tend to destroy 
the savings and loan business. I don’t 
believe there could be a more bald- 
faced misstatement of facts. All the 
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“You'd think when he’s so many pay- 
ments past due he’d have the decency 
to be sneaky .. .!” 





S&L Tax Advantage 
Like Child's Pacifier 


Treasury officials have done is to 
wake up several years late that these 
fellows constitute a segment of the 
population that not only fails to pay 
the ordinary tax on income but even 
files claims for refund of the excise 
tax on their telephone calls and trav- 
el tickets. They have an allergy when 
it comes to taxes.” 

“Is that right?” he asked. “You 
mean they get refund of excise taxes 
on ’phone calls and on travel tick- 
ets?” 


Bigger Than He Thought 


“I certainly do! You see, you are 
learning more and more about these 
boys. You started a little late, but 
you are catching on.” I needled him 
a little bit. 

“I sure am. That sugar-tit is big- 
ger than I thought it was. Wait ’til 
I tell my Congressman and Senators 
about that,” he said. “I thought 
everybody paid the excise taxes on 
*phone calls.” My needling was work- 
ing. 

“Well, you are just beginning to 
catch on to how much aversion these 
free loaders have toward paying 
their part of any tax whatever.” 


Ready For Battle 


“Well, one thing’s for certain. ’'m 
going to tell some of my mealy- 
mouthed banker friends who are re- 
luctant to take a stand because of 
losing a little business.” 

“They need it and you have my 
permission,” I said as I hung up. 

I knew no one would ever take 
the Old Man in now. He was a con- 
vert, ready to leave for the battle 
ground. 

May his tribe increase! : 

END 
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IBA Victory in Minnesota 


Fed blocks Northwest Banco bid 


to set up suburban bank; tie vote 


Northwest Bancorporation’s move to 
set up a new bank in the St. Paul 
suburban community of Roseville, 
Minnesota, has been blocked by the 
Federal Reserve Board. The holding 
company’s bid for the additional sub- 
sidiary was opposed vigorously by 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. Denial of Northwest Banco’s 
application was under terms of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
a bill which the IBA and the IBA 
of the 12th Federal Reserve District 
were instrumental in passing. 

IBA Executive Director Ben Du- 
Bois, who testified against the pro- 
posed acquisition at hearings last Oc- 
tober, said this is the fourth time 
that attempts by Minnesota’s two 
giant holding companies to acquire 
banks in the state have been blocked 
by the Fed under the 1956 Act. 

The previous attempts included ap- 
plications by First Bank Stock Cor- 
poration to acquire controlling stock 
of Eastern Heights State Bank in St. 
Paul and by Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion to open a state bank in Roches- 
ter and to acquire First National 
Bank in Pipestone. 


No Majority 


The Roseville application was 
turned down after it failed to re- 
ceive a majority vote of the Board 
for approval. Board Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin and Gover- 
nors Charles N. Shepardson and G. 
H. King, Jr., voted for approval, 
while Governors C. Cenby Balders- 
ton, A. L. Mills, Jr., and J. L. Robert- 
son voted against approval. 

Besides Mr. DuBois, witnesses who 
testified against the application in- 
cluded representatives of the Falcon 
Heights State Bank and the St. An- 
thony Park State Bank, both of St. 
Paul, and the Fidelity Bank and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis. 

Also opposing the application 
were witnesses representing a group 
that had applied to the Minnesota 
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Department of Commerce for au- 
thority to organize a state bank to 
be called “Roseville State Bank.” 

This bank would be located at 
the same site as that contemplated 
for Northwest Banco’s proposed 
**Roseville Northwestern National 
Bank.” 

The Minnesota Commerce Depart- 
ment approved establishment of the 
Roseville State Bank. But since 
Northwest’s application had been 
filed with the Comptroller of the 
Currency a week before the inde- 
pendent group made its application, 
the Commerce Department condi- 
tioned its approval upon the denial 
of Northwest’s application by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Center of Controversy 


The U. S. Department of Justice 
filed a statement opposing North- 
west’s application, while both the 
Comptroller of the Currency and 
Hearing Examiner Herman. Tocker 
recommended approval. 

Hearings before Mr. Tocker were 
held from October 17 to October 26, 
1960, at the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Minneapolis. 

Positions taken by members of the 
Federal Reserve Board seemed to 
hinge mainly on the relative weight 
each Governor attached in the case 
to the fourth and fifth factors of 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956. 

The fourth factor requires the 
Board to consider the convenience, 
needs and welfare of the area pro- 
posed to be served by the applicant. 
The fifth factor requires the Board 
to consider whether the effect of a 
holding company’s acquisition would 
be to expand the size or extent of 
the bank holding system involved 
beyond limits consistent with, among 
other things, “the preservation of 
competition in the field of banking.” 

Chairman Martin and Governors 
Shepardson and King said any ad- 


verse considerations under the fifth 
statutory factor were outweighed by 
favorable considerations under the 
fourth factor. 

Governors Balderston and Robert- 
son held that while they agreed the 
establishment of a bank at the pro- 
posed site was justified, Northwest’s 
acquisition “would have potentially 
adverse effects under the fifth stat- 
utory factor.” 

Governor Mills, while opposing 
the application by Northwest, took 
a slightly different approach and 
wrote a separate opinion. He stated 
that reasons for denying the ap- 
plication focus on a choice between 
the proposed Roseville State Bank 
and the Roseville Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank as the more appropriate 
institution for the community. 

While he did not believe the 
“minimal expansion” of Northwest 
Bancorporation would be contrary 
to the public interest, Governor Mills 
said it was more desirable to in- 
troduce a “new competitive element” 
into the St. Paul—Minneapolis area. 


Separate Statutes 


The Martin-Shepardson-King state- 
ment conceded that the prospect 
of the organization of the Roseville 
State Bank “somewhat lessens the 
favorable weight of considerations 
relating to the need for banking 
services in Roseville. 

“However, we still regard the 
needs and convenience of the com- 
munity as lending strong support 
for approval of Northwest’s appli- 
cation. Our opportunity to evaluate 
Northwest’s proposal has enabled us 
to satisfy ourselves that Northwest 
can and would provide needed serv- 
ices to the community in a sound 
manner.” 

The statement said that although 
the record in the case contains sub- 
stantial evidence regarding the state 
bank proposal, “that application is 
not before us and. our opportunity 
to make a similar evaluation of it 
is necessarily limited.” 

Chairman Martin and Governors 
Shepardson and King said they~re- 
garded the expansive effect of the 
proposed acquisition as not signifi- 
cantly adverse to approval. 
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“Roseville Northwestern National 
Bank is a proposed bank, so that 
there would be no immediate shift 
of deposits to the holding company’s 
control such as there would be upon 
acquisition of an existing bank,” they 
said. 

In the five-county metropolitan 


area, Northwest banks hold about 34 


per cent of IPC deposits in com- yo» = ° 
mercial banks. The Northwest and TANS 4h 

First Bank Stock systems together SN 

hold over 75 per cent of such de- as : } 


posits in the area. 





Governors Balderston and Robert- 
son asserted that the concentration 
of control of banking resources by 


Northwest Bancorporation and First : Ray ae ~ 
Bank Stock Corporation “represents a, ; 
an excessive imbalance of competitive Me stones aay 


strength among banks in the area.” 

They said this is true even though 
the banks of each of these two sys- 
tems may actively compete with 
those of the other and even among 
themselves to some extent. TO HELP YOU WITH 

The two dissenting Governors ,> RAND MSNALLY'S 
agreed the acquisition would not im- \ Aiy\a\\ 
mediately increase the relative size 1 CHRISTMAS CLUB MATERIALS 
of the Northwest system to the same | . 
extent that the acquisition of an ex- 
isting independent bank would. 

But, they said, the tendency of 
the establishment of a Northwest 
bank in the fast-growing Roseville 
area would be expansive from the 
standpoint of concentration. On the 
other hand, the tendency of the es- 
tablishment of a new independent 
bank would be to further the slight 
gradual decline in concentration of 
banking resources in holding com- 
panies in the metropolitan area that 
has been process in recent years. 


--- AND READY 








Successful Christmas Clubs call for 
promotional materials that attract 
and please customers... 
This is why so many successful 
Christmas Clubs rely 
on Rand M¢Nally for 
quality printed mate- 
rials. Just look at our 
coupon books, checks, and 


“In view of the still high levels big assortment 
of such concentration,” Governors = 
Balderston and Robertson said, “the of promotional 
latter effect is to be desired, and pieces. All are 
would be promoted by denial of hemAidnnd: elitetien: seid 


Northwest’s application because of 
the apparent certainty that Roseville 
State Bank would thereupon be es- 
tablished. 

“These considerations must be re- 
garded as adverse to approval. 

“Our conclusion is not altered by 
the fact that a new bank in Roseville 
would increase competition in that 
area, since that effect can be achieved 
by the establishment of either bank 
and perhaps somewhat more by the 
establishment of the state bank, since 
some Roseville banking business is Rand MENally Christmas Club Division 
now in Northwest banks. END | 405 Park Ave., New York 22—or—Box 7600, Chicago 80. RAND MGNALLY 
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in full color. Let us 
show you samples, quote 
you our low prices. 
You'll like both! 
Write today to... 











Nationwide Program 





Clinics Will Assist Small Banks 
In Tightening Audit Control Plans 


Small banks can receive assistance 
in tightening their internal audit con- 
trol programs through a series of 
loss prevention clinics that will be 
conducted by NABAC beginning 
this month throughout the 50 states 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

Designed to counteract the wave 
of frauds and embezzlements that 
have plagued the banking industry 
in the past year, the clinics will 
not be limited to NABAC members 
and will be free without obligation. 

The one-day programs will be 
aimed at both the bank representa- 
tive concerned with auditing and the 
board of directors members, with 
whom the final responsibility for 
loss prevention lies. 

The all-day session at each clinic 
will be devoted primarily to the 


“Could you make it an even $5,000 so it won’t be so hard to balance the 
books?” 
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technical aspects of inaugurating 
and maintaining an adequate pro- 
gram of internal control. An eve- 
ning dinner session will be aimed at 
members of the boards of directors 
of the banks represented. 

The evening speaker will deal with 
obligations and responsibilities, both 
legal and moral, of the boards. Special 
invitations will be sent to board 
members inviting them to the all- 
day session and particularly to the 
evening meeting. 

NABAC, the National Association 
for Bank Audit, Control and Oper- 
ation, plans to have a clinic pro- 
gram conducted in each of its 193 
local conferences by next June. 


Small Bank Danger 


Endorsement of the program has 
been given by the Federal Deposit 





Insurance Corporation, the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Reserve System and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

F. Byers Miller, executive direc- 
tor of NABAC, said most of the 
larger banks of $10 million or over 
do a fairly adequate job in prevent- 
ing losses through internal auditing 
and control. 

“The area of greatest danger lies 
in the smaller banks,” Mr. Miller 
said, “those under $10 million. 
While various reasons are frequently 
given for the absence of a sound 
loss prevention program in the 
smaller bank, none of the reasons 
are particularly valid.” 


Cne Out of Seven 


Mr. Miller pointed out that there 
were 1,771 individual cases of bank 
fraud during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, with the reported 
violations totaling $7,400,000 for an 
average defalcation of about $4,200. 

“It does not take a higher degree 
in mathematics to figure out that 
on the basis of these figures, an 
average of one out of every seven 
banks in the United States will re- 
port a bank fraud this year.” 


Challenge 
Winslow E. Pike, NABAC pres- 


ident and vice president and con- 
troller, First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Georgia, said the entire prob- 
lem of embezzlements facing banks 
today offers them and NABAC an op- 
portunity to meet this challenge, 
“and to solve the problem as in- 
dependent members of a free enter- 
prise society. Failure to do so~ on 
our part can only result in addi- 
tional governmental regulation and 
interference.” 

Mr. Pike observed that misappro- 
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priation of depositors’ funds shakes 
public confidence, “not only in the 
bank where it happened, but in the 
banking industry itself.” 

NABAC experimented with the 
loss prevention clinic idea in April, 
when a pilot clinic was conducted 
through one of NABAC’s local con- 
ferences. 

All member banks in the area sent 
representatives to the one-day clinic. 
Non-member banks were also invited 
to send representatives and the 
boards of all banks in the area were 
invited. 

Success Encourages 


Success of the pilot loss preven- 
tion clinic encouraged NABAC’s 
board of directors to authorize the 
presentation of the program in every 
state. To surmount the problems of 
manpower and expense, all of the 
Chicago-headquartered Association’s 
board members spent a full day in 
Chicago in June, participating in a 
demonstration of the clinic. Also 
participating were observers of the 
Government agencies that have en- 
dorsed the program. 

NABAC’s ten district directors 
have taken the complete program 
back to their districts, where they 
are training each of the NABAC 
state vice presidents within their dis- 
tricts. The state vice presidents, in 
turn, are coordinating the presenta- 
tion of the loss prevention clinics 
within their states, working through 
their local conferences. 

To make the program as uniform 
as possible, the NABAC officials re- 
sponsible for staging the clinics have 
been furnished ‘with complete out- 
lines of the areas to be covered. 
These include step-by-step presenta- 
tions of audit controls over such 
areas as basic internal safeguards, 
assets, liabilities, income and ex- 
pense, with time for question-and- 
answer sessions. 


Promotional Support 


To help attract attendance to the 
one-day loss prevention clinics, the 
host conferences are being provided 
full promotional support from 
NABAC headquarters. 

Special invitations will go to all 
banks within the area in which the 
clinic is being conducted. State bank- 
ing association officials, directors of 
all banks and state banking super- 
visory authorities also will be invit- 
ed. END 
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36.1% of Checks Now 
Have MICR Encoding 


| an ink characters are now being carried on 36.1 per cent 
of all checks in the nation, a survey conducted by the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks and their 24 branches has revealed. 

This figure represents a marked improvement over the 19.5 per 
cent recorded at the time of a previous survey six months ago, said 
Marcus A. Harris, chairman of the Reserve System’s Subcommittee 
on Collections. 

The magnetic ink characters were devised by the American Bankers 
Association to aid bankers in their biggest job—the collection and 
handling of checks. The characters permit the handling of checks by 
automated electronic equipment. 

The survey covered checks sent for collection by the 36 Federal 
Reserve offices to 15,732 par banks and branches throughout the 
United States. 

It was found that 12,640 bank offices—or 80.3 per cent as compared 
to 52.6° per cent six months ago—have begun to redesign and encode 
their checks. About 4.2 million of the 11.8 million items handled on 
an average day by the Reserve Banks now bear the new characters. 

The Philadelphia Reserve District with 98.3 per cent and the Min- 
neapolis Reserve District with 93.2 per cent lead the nation’s Reserve 
districts with respect to par banks in their areas using encoded checks. 
However, commercial banks in the San Francisco District are sending 
for collection the highest proportion of encoded checks, 54.4 per cent. 

Banks in the Boston Reserve District showed the most improvement 
in the past six months with an increase from 18 per cent to 44.2 
per cent in the number of preprinted checks. 

Among the 50 states, all of Delaware’s banking offices have begun 
encoding, while North Dakota and California with 98.3 per cent and 
98.1 per cent of their respective banks encoding, trail slightly. Dela- 
ware also leads with 69.3 per cent of checks sent for collection 
being encoded, while California with 60.7 per cent and Pennsylvania 
with 49.5 per cent follow in this category. 

In contrast to the February survey, which indicated that banks 
in the Middle Atlantic, New England, Great Lakes and Far Western 
States had been the most advanced in their preprinting program, 
the current survey discloses that a broad range of banks across 
the entire nation are presently participating in the program. 

Another related conclusion of this most recent survey encouragingly 
reveals that country banks are keeping in step with the city banks. 
They have shown greater progress in encoding and redesigning of 
their checks in the Boston, New York, Cleveland, and Chicago Re- 
serve Districts. 

The next survey to evaluate the further growth of the magnetic 
ink program will be conducted early in February, 1962. END 
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BY NORMAN PORTER 


Editor, “The Stimulator,” 
McCleary, Washington 


The Affronted 


McClearyans 


a little Washington town, 
snubbed by branch bankers, 
avenges itself by forming 
its own independent bank 





THIS IS the McCleary State Bank, which was organized after 
residents of McCleary, Washington, were snubbed in their 
attempt to get a branch bank in the community. The building 
shown above was completed this spring by the bank’s own 
building committee using local labor. The bank took over the 
task after bids by contractors went over the bank’s limitations. 
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When residents of McCleary, Wash- 
ington, were snubbed in their at- 
tempt to secure a branch bank for the 
community a few years ago, the en- 
tire population avenged the effron- 
tery by organizing, financing and 
building its own independent bank. 

As a result, practically everyone 
in McCleary (population 1,100) is 
today a banker or at least related to 
a banker, and all are staunchly in- 
dependent. 

The offended McClearyans turned 
the organization of a “McCleary 
State Bank” into a community proj- 
ect, and within a month after the 
bank was incorporated, 307 investors 
had purchased all of the $140,000 
initial stock issue. 

The stock was priced at $20 a 
share “so everybody could get in,” 
and nearly everybody did. No stock- 
holder took more than $5,000 of the 
issue. 


Another Test 


But the successful organization of 
the bank was not the only test of 
McCleary ingenuity. Two weeks 
after the bank opened on September 
1, 1960, deposits had passed a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, and a new 
building was needed. 

When bids were asked, however, 
all were beyond the bank’s budget- 
ary limitations. Undaunted, the Mc- 
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Cleary bankers formed their own 
building committee and with the use 
of local labor, the new building was 
completed ahead of schedule and 
within the budget. 

Grand opening of the $60,000, 32 
by 65 foot brick building was cele- 
brated June 9, 1961, and was attend- 
ed by more than 1,500 guests. 

The comparatively large turnout 
for the affair came as no surprise 
to McClearyans, for it culminated 
five years of efforts to secure their 
own bank. 


Commission Delighted 


The undertaking was started when 
a community improvement study 
project showed that one of Mce- 
Cleary’s greatest needs was for a 
local bank. 

A banking committee was ap- 
pointed, and when its members were 
turned down by the branch banks, 
they went to the state banking com- 
mission with their problem. 

They learned that to establish an 
independent state bank, it was nec- 
essary for them to produce specific 
facts and figures proving that the 
community needed and could sup- 
port a bank and that competent per- 
sonnel was available to manage it. 

Volunteer workers prepared a 
brochure containing pictures of local 
businesses and home construction 
and improvements, data on_ local 
payrolls and business volume and 
facts about municipal and school dis- 
trict business. 

A retired banker, Ralph Pearsall, 
moved to McCleary, bought a home 
and began meeting with the banking 
committee, helping them with tech- 
nical advice and general suggestions. 

When the state banking commis- 
sion received the brochure and a 
petition signed by nearly every adult 
in the community urging creation 
of the bank, it declared McCleary’s 
presention the most effective it had 
ever received. 

The commission said, in effect, 
“Put your money where your mouth 
is and you're in!” 


Community Monument 


The McCleary State Bank was in- 
corporated and the stockholders elec- 
ted the McCleary banking committee 
to the board of directors. Ralph 
Pearsall, the “retired” banker, was 
named manager and executive vice 
president of the bank. 

When the bank moved into its 
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McCLEARY RESIDENTS jam their new bank building at an 
open house. More than 1,500 attended the affair, an impressive 
number considering that McCleary’s population is only 1,100. 





new quasters in June, just nine 
months and nine days after it 
opened, deposits had grown to more 
than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. 

Commenting on the bank’s devel- 


opment, Mr Pearsall said recently: 

“The new bank stands as a monu- 
ment, not to any individual or even 
group of individuals, but rather to 
the indomitable community spirit of 
the Town of McCleary.” END 





PLANNING A NEW BANK? 


Use St. Paul’s service 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT EXTRA COST, the St. Paul 
offers banks a special service as a plus factor in our 
Bankers Blanket Bond Policy. Many banks, large and 
small, consult with the St. Paul about the design and 
construction of protective equipment; we regularly assist 
banks in developing safeguards to handle currency. Just 
one more reason why most Upper Midwest banks carry 
St. Paul’s Bankers Blanket Bond coverage. 





For more information 
call your 
St. Paul Agent today 


€ 
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HOME OFFICE: 
385 Washington St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Agriculture: Key 
To a Sustained 


Economic Recovery 





FATHER AND SON in a Midwestern field. “A full- day, but farmers aren’t even able to afford that 
time hired man gets $200 a month, or about $6 a when their boys grow up and leave the farm.” 
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For ten years, we have been depressing farm 


prices to offset inflation in other areas, says 


V. E. Rossiter, chairman of the IBA’s new 


Farm Income Study Committee. Yet, 35 per cent 


of the population earns its income directly 


or indirectly from agriculture. Until a parity 


of income is restored to the farmer, America 


will not realize a sustained economic growth. The 


quickest way to restore this income, says Mr. 


Rossiter, is to raise government price supports. 


A seemingly prosperous farmer, 42-years-old with 320 
acres of land nearly paid for, walked into the Bank 
of Hartington in Hartington, Nebraska, one day not 
long ago and announced to President V. E. Rossiter: 

“T’m going to sell out!” 

Surprised and disappointed, as most bankers are when 
an enterprising member of the community gives up 
his business, Mr. Rossiter asked the farmer what more 
he could desire from an industry that has enabled 
him to own a sizeable piece of land. 

The farmer’s answer revealed a vicious circle of 
debt and depreciation. While he was paying for his 
land, he was unable to spend a cent on improvements. 
He reasoned that if he mortgaged his farm to finance 
$15,000 for the needed improvements and equipment, 
by the time he had the land paid off again he would 
be stuck with a set of worn-out machinery and buildings 
in need of repair. 

So, the farmer decided to sell everything but the 


land, try to earn a living in another business and let 
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the farm take care of itself until the farm economy 
improved. 

Mr. Rossiter’s interest in this farmer was more than 
just personal. The Nebraska banker was recently elected 
chairman of the Farm Income Study Committee of The 
Independent Bankers Association, and to him, the plight 
of his farmer friend represented a problem that is 
national in scope. 

Mr. Rossiter said this farmer and many of his other 
good customers are foolish to continue farming at the 
current profit level. For ten years, Mr. Rossiter said, 
America’s policy has been to offset inflation in other 
areas of the economy by depressing farm prices. 

And yet, because farm income provides the reciprocal 
market for manufactured goods, the entire economy is 
dependent upon a healthy agriculture. 

“America will not realize a sustained economic re- 
covery until a parity of income is restored in the farm 
economy,” Mr. Rossiter said. “There’s no way you can 
create another segment of business that will restore 
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ONCE A BANK—now the local American Legion 
Club in a farming community that is today without 
a bank. “I watch my customers bring in their sav- 
ings bonds and deposit them to their accounts— 
not earned income, but income earned in other 
periods—to stabilize my deposits.” 





over-all health to the national economy as rapidly as 
just bringing the income up to a parity level in agri- 
culture.” 

Raise Supports 


The quickest way to restore this income, Mr. Rossiter 
said, is to raise government price supports. 

“We can continue to stimulate the over-all economy 
by doing all the things the Administration is doing 
now, he said. “But, unless this earned income is re- 
stored in the farm economy, we can have only temporary 
improvements without sustaining a real recovery.” 

The IBA’s Farm Income Study Committee kicked off 
its program to dig into agricultural problems at a 
meeting in Sauk Centre, Minnesota, recently. 

Attending were Mr. Rossiter and committee members 
Pat DuBois, executive vice president, First State Bank, 
Sauk Centre, and E. E. Manuel, president, George State 
Bank, George, Iowa; Reed H. Albig, IBA president and 
president, The National Bank of McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ben DuBois, IBA executive director and Howard 
Bell, IBA secretary. 


70-Cent Dollar 


Mr. Rossiter said today’s farm price level is at about 
89 or 90 per cent of 1947 to 1949, at wholesale, while 
the industrial-goods price level is at 128 per cent of 
the same base period. 

“The farmer is being given a 70-cent dollar to buy 
a dollar’s worth of goods, which he cannot do,” Mr. 
Rossiter said. 

The fact is often overlooked, he said, that 35 per 
cent of America’s population lives in communities of 
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5,000 or less population and on the farms surrounding 
these communities. 

“These people earn their income directly or indirectly 
from agriculture: Either directly, in the production of 
agricultural commodities—or indirectly, in the business 
of providing goods and services for agriculture,” Mr. 
Rossiter said. 

“We have allowed this rural market to fall behind 
while the rest of the economy has nearly doubled its 
incame since the 1947 to 1949 period.” 

He said the farmer’s 70-cent dollar is not only his 
income, but it has to flow through the businesses of 
the small communities. 


We’re All Farmers 


These businesses “are nothing but the tool of dis- 
tribution,” Mr. Rossiter said. “They buy things from 
manufacturers, set them on the floor or shelf, and sell 
them to farmers and to people in the community 
who are making their money working for the merchants 
who sell goods and services to farmers.” 

“We're all farmers,” he said. 

Bankers are doing well at present, he said, because 
the farmers are borrowing heavily. But the banks will 
ultimately come to the point where they will be unable 
to loan the money because they will not be getting 
any back. 

“Bank loans cannot be collected from people in an 
orderly way unless they are earning a profit,” the 
Nebraska banker said. “Loans in my own bank have 
increased every year on the average since 1951. My de- 
posits have been relatively stable for four or five years. 

“And I watch my customers bring in their savings 
bonds and deposit them to their accounts—not earned 
income, but income earned in other periods—to stabilize 
my deposits. 

“But I know that, ultimately, my deposits are going 
to decline, and, as they do, I’m going to curtail my 
correspondent accounts with city banks. As I do that, 
their loan ratios are going to go up out of proportion 
to what they are now. And, according to one economist, 
they’re already at historically high levels. 

“When the credit is eliminated in our economy, 
and if we haven’t restored the earned income, we cannot 
sell the goods and we’re going to have another de- 
pression.” 

Mr. Rossiter said we are “dangerously close” to a 
point where somebody will walk into his bank one 
day with a $60,000 property statement and say, “I 
need $2,000,” and he will have to refuse the loan. 

This will happen in metropolitan areas before it hap- 
pens in the rural areas, he said, because rural areas 
are naturally conservative and the banks there are 
in a more liquid position. 

“When it happens in the metropolitan areas, it won’t 
make any difference how much money there is out in 
the country. We just won’t be able to bail out the 
nation, because the top 300 banks in the country— 
about 2 per cent—control more than 50 per cent of 
the total deposits of all banks. 

“During these recession periods we have been liquidat- 
ing manufactured-goods inventory to get the money back. 
The day we can’t liquidate manufactured-goods inventory 
out of these industrial and rural areas, and the money 
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DESERTED STREETS and deserted buildings in a 


tiny Midwestern town. “Ten fewer farm families 





doesn’t come back to the banks, then we’re going to 
be in serious trouble.” 

He said theoretically every bank in the Midwest should 
be twice as big as it is—filled up with money that 
has been earned by its depositors—had the rural areas 
enjoyed the same expansion as that in other areas. 


Weakens Main Street 


From the standpoint of the local community as a whole, 
Mr. Rossiter said the loss of farmers weakens the Main 
Street business. 

“Every time we lose 10 or 12 farmers from our 
community, we lose the people who would spend the 
income to sustain one average-size, small town business 
—roughly $100,000,” he said. 

In spite of the fact that the remaining farmers are 
running bigger farms and spending more money for 
operating costs, the community is still hurt, Mr. Ros- 
siter said. 

“Ten fewer farm families means 35 fewer people to 
buy shoes and groceries and overalls and shirts.” 

This smaller profit is spread over the community 
just a little thinner, he said, so that everybody is op- 
erating on less profit. 

Mr. Rossiter cited examples from his own community 
to illustrate the farmers’ dilemma. 

He said in spite of the fact his particular area has 
a relatively stable farm economy, of the 259 farmer 
property statements that he took from September to 
December of 1960, only seven had an increase in net 
worth. Less than 3 per cent of his customers are 
showing any progress or gain, he said. 

“The remainder of the 259 farmers had losses rang- 
ing from $200 to $300 to the extreme of $4,000 to 
$5,000. 

“One of the exceptions to the trend was a man who 
had $100,000 worth of land, $20,000 worth of farm 
equipment, and $40,000 worth of livestock and grain,” 
he said. “He showed an appreciation of $7,000 in his 
property statement. That’s less than 5 per cent return 
on his $160,000 investment. 

“So this man got nothing for his depreciation. He 
had to write that off someplace else. He received no 
wages for himself or his two big boys or his willing 
wife who quite often helps him. He received nothing for 
his management. 

“Now, he’s living and he’s calling this interest on his 
investment ‘income,’ and he’s not too unhappy. But he’s 
smart enough not to buy the new equipment that he 
needs and would buy now—he told me $25,000 worth— 
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means 35 fewer people to buy shoes and groceries 
and overalls and shirts.” 


until he can see something besides interest on his in- 
vestment. He owed us only $7,000, so obviously he’s 
not in any danger of going broke. He’s not a little, 
inefficient farmer. 

“Another case 1 had was a farmer who also had 
off-the-farm income amounting to $12,000 last year, 
and a $4,000 appreciation on his property statement, 
which indicated he had socked $8,000 of his outside 
earnings into his farming operation.” 

Another young farmer leased a half-section of land 
and borrowed 10 milk cows from his father, Mr. Ros- 
siter said. The father will get half the cream check for 
the loan of the cows. By working for his father, the 
young man bought a tractor, and he will borrow equip- 
ment from his father and father-in-law. 

“This young fellow thinks he’s going to farm this 
half section without borrowing any money,” Mr. Ros- 
siter said. “But it’s hard to see how he’s going to 
make ends meet, because he doesn’t have enough in- 
vested, so he can’t live off interest and he can’t live off 
depreciation.” 

Creating fewer farms, which would theoretically give 
the farmers who are left a better income from a larger, 
more efficient operation, is not the answer to the farm 
problem, Mr. Rossiter said. 

“The facts are that the people who are remaining 
and who have extended themselves to increase their 
size, by assuming the other man’s land, in many cases 
are extending themselves beyond the limits of their 





LUSH CORN stand and neat farm buildings—signs 
of prosperity. “The Midwestern farmer is working 
one and a half times as long as the average 40- 
hour-a-week laborer in industry, for considerably 
less money—for 75 cents an hour. They have to in ~ 
order to sustain themselves.” 
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credit,” he said. “These people now are in the worst 
condition of any segment of agriculture. So size ap- 
parently isn’t the answer. 

“If you are producing at a loss, the more you pro- 


duce, the more you lose. This is happening to some 


farmers. 

“For example, corn at a dollar a bushel is a loss 
item on the farm unless it can be turned into pork 
and beef and poultry and milk. And the poor devil who 
is grain farming now, according to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture figures, earned about 2 cents an hour for 
his trouble last year.” 

Mr. Rossiter said there are some cases where con- 
solidation of farms does produce a more economical 
operating unit, but only “up to a point—up to the 
limits of the family labor. The minute you start hiring 
help, you become uneconomical again.” 


Diminishing Returns 


If you hire a man and pay him $2,400 a year, Mr. 
Rossiter said, and you are earning a 20 per cent margin 
of profit on your gross, then you have to have five 


times his salary—or $12,000—in increased gross income _ 


just to earn his wages. 

“So, if it takes an extra quarter section to earn 
his wages, then you've got to go to an extra half 
section before you make any headway. You reach a 
point of diminishing returns after you've utilized your 
family labor. 

“And family labor is the most efficient farm operation, 
bar none—because it’s so cheap and readily available.” 

Mr. Rossiter said in his area, a full-time hired man 
gets $200 a month, or about $6 a day, but farmers 
aren't even able to afford that when their boys grow 
up and leave the farm. 

Referring to the farmer in his community who decided 
to quit farming and rent his land, Mr. Rossiter said 
the man’s two boys could go to town and get $50 or 
$60 a week working in a filling station or garage, and 
he couldn’t afford to pay them that much. 

His next choice was to go to four-row equipment and 
do the job alone or quit. So he quit, Mr. Rossiter 
said. 

If the farmer had bought the four-row equipment, Mr. 
Rossiter said, he couldn’t have paid for it at the profit 
level in farming today. 


Transfer of Wealth 


When people leave the farm and the rural community 
and head for the city, Mr. Rossiter said, it amounts to 
transferring wealth from one part of the country and 
the economy to another. 

“We sustain the cost of raising the children and 
educating them,” he said, “and then we export them. This 
is part of the reason why agricultural areas are retarded. 
We have the burdensome expense of producing a large 
part of the labor force for the rest of the economy, 
but have no way to recover our investment. 

“Your people create wealth, so, as you lose people, 
you lose potential wealth. And this is what we’re doing in 
Nebraska. There just is no way you can replace people; 
there is just no substitute for people.” 

Mr. Rossiter said if higher price supports are pro- 
vided in the agricultural economy, we would have less 
trouble with surpluses. 
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“The fact is that, when farm prices have been highest, 
production has been lowest. And when prices are the 
lowest, production is greatest. The farmer reacts just like 
you would. If you weren’t making enough money to 
support your family at the job you have, you'd be out 
on some moonlighting job, like driving a cab at night. 

“Now, the farmer hasn’t got this opportunity. All 
he can do is expand production. So he plows up the 
brome-grass pasture where he had his beef cows and 
plants the land to grain, and goes to milking dairy 
cows, because it gives him a weekly income. 

“They do everything—raise more chickens, produce 
more eggs, more everything—trying to maintain their 
income with increased production.” 

Mr. Rossiter said the Midwestern farmer that he 
knows “has a built-in panic button which goes off 
when the grass begins to get green in the spring. 

“He works furiously and without regard for the num- 
ber of hours each day or each week, from planting 
time in the spring until harvest time in the fall— 
approximately seven months of the year. Then, not 
by choice but because of the nature of his business, 
he relaxes through the winter months. 

“Even during this period of relaxation he has, more 
or less, chores to do every day, seven days a week, in 
order to process the fruits of his harvest through live- 
stock and poultry and into the market place. During 
the rush season he easily works as many hours, in seven 
months, as does the average office worker or factory 
worker—to say nothing of the banker—in 12 months, 
at 40 hours per week. 

“And then he works half as many hours more in 
the five winter months remaining. 

“If you raise the prices, let them get the banker off 
their back, you'll see the ‘relaxingest’ bunch of people 
in this world, and they'll cut back production auto- 
matically.” 

Not Subsidy For Laziness 


Mr. Rossiter denied that this would be subsidizing 
laziness by increasing the farmer’s income and letting 
him work less. 

“I don’t consider a fair profit a subsidy,” he said, 
“to agriculture or any other industry. The Midwestern 
farmer, the farmer that I know, is working one and 
a half times as long as the average 40-hour-a-week 
laborer in industry, for considerably less money—for 
75 cents an hour. They have to in order to sustain 
themselves.” 

He said the farmers have not shown more agitation 
about their plight because “they’re probably the most 
complacent people in the world—maybe the happiest 
too. They can cut back faster, farther, deeper, and 
they’re not going to be agitated until Mr. Banker in 
the local community says, ‘I’m sorry, this is as far 
as we can go with you.’ 

“When it happens on a large scale, at the same 
time, then they are going to get the shotguns and 
the pitchforks out, and in my opinion, we'll see a 
recurrence of all the things that happened in the ’30s, 
including the farm holiday, when milk was dumped 
in the road and a county judge was strung up over 
in Plymouth County in Iowa. They didn’t quite hang 
the poor devil; they cut him down before it was too 
late.” END 
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Lander, Wyoming—Robert R. 
Bentley and associate have purchased 
controlling interest in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lander from Harold 
H. Parks and associates. 


Mr. Bentley was formerly associate 
owner of the American National Bank 
at Kimball, Nebraska. He disposed of 
his interest there in April of this year. 

All of the parties in the negotia- 
tions were represented by the Charles 
E. Walters Company of Omaha. 


Coldwater, Michigan—Comple- 
tion of a two-story addition to the 
Branch County Savings Bank is ex- 
pected in December, W. Noel Shedd, 
bank president, has announced. 

The addition, with an exterior 
matching that of the existing build- 
ing, will give the bank a 50 per cent 
increase in lobby space and permit 
the relocation of some of the service 
areas to provide a more efficient, 
comfortable and convenient banking 
operation, Mr. Shedd said. 


Quincy, Florida — Plans for a 
$150,000 remodeling program have 
been announced at Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company by Phil C. Davis, 
president. Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corporation has been engaged 
to do the work. Depositors were in- 
formed of the plans through a letter 
from Mr. Davis that preceded a gen- 
eral announcement in the local news- 
paper. The letter told customers of 
the importance of the remodeling 
program to them, and asked their 
“patience and cooperation” in the 
event of “some slight delays and con- 
fusion” during the remodeling period. 
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St. Louis, Missouri—Harry A. 
Muehling, 76, the only living member 
of the origina] officer and employe 
staff of Manchester Bank, Mid-town 
St. Louis, has retired after nearly 60 
years of service. 

Mr. Muehling, who retired as as- 
sistant vice president, joined the bank 
in 1902 when it opened for business. 
He recalls that Manchester Bank has 
operated for 59 years at the same 
location with no mergers, a fact which 
is unique in St. Louis banking. 

Mr. Muehling also saw Manchester 
Bank become the world’s largest 
motor bank when it opened its re- 
modeled quarters in 1955 with 11 
drive-up windows. 

Born and raised in the area in 
which the bank is located—formerly 
known as Rock Springs—Mr. 
Muehling attended Jones Business 
College in St. Louis. 

Then, by the turn of the century, 
Rock Springs had changed from a 
rural scene to one of bustling urban 
activity. 

“If ever an area needed a bank, 
that was it,” Mr. Muehling said, “and 
I happened to be there with my busi- 
ness college diploma in hand when 
Manchester Bank opened with two 
employes and two customers. 

“Cash on opening day was 
$3,363.84, a lot of money in 1902 
dollars.” 

In 1912 the bank moved into its 
present building, which has since 
been greatly enlarged. At Mr. 
Muehling’s urging, the bank became 
one of the first to make auto loans 
and to open up the small loan busi- 
ness to the man on the street. 

Because many people still look for 
him at the bank and seek his advice, 
a desk has been set up for him to 
use that gives him a place, he says, to 
“hang his hat.” 





San Francisco, California—Al- 
lyn C. Browne, 31, assistant cashier at 
the Oakland office of The Bank of 
California, N. A., died August 18, 
apparently of a heart attack. 

Mr. Browne, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, joined The 
Bank of California in 1956 and was 
advanced to assistant cashier in 1959. 

Active in civic affairs, he served 
for three years on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United Crusade and the 
California State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. He was a member of 
several civic and trade organizations. 

He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Dean Reitzel of San Francisco, and a 
son, Allyn C. Browne III. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Officers 
of The City National Bank and Trust 
Company have been the recipients of 
honors recently. 

R. Crosby Kemper, Jr., president 
of the bank, was named chairman of 
the Kansas City 80 Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which works. 
with architects, business firms and 
city government in long-range plan- 
ning. He has also been appointed to 
the board of directors of the Kansas 
City Industrial Foundation. 

City National Senior Vice Presi- 
dent Cyril Jedlicka has been elected 
a national director at-large of the 
National Retail Credit Association 
and recently received a Consumer 
Credit Executive Certificate from the 
National Retail Credit Institute, of 
which he is a trustee. 




















Sales Rise 16% at National 
Cash Register; Record Set 


Sales of all products and services of 
The National Cash Register Company 
totaled $238,846,485 for the first six 
months of 1961, an all-time record 
for the first half of the year and an 
increase of 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious record of $205,777,334 estab- 
lished in 1960. 

Second quarter sales also set a new 
record of $126,790,952, up 17 per 
cent over last year’s record second 
quarter of $108,308,646. 

Net income for the six-month peri- 
od was $8,135,853, compared with 
$7,588,169 for the first half of 1960, 
or an increase of 7 per cent. On a 
per-share basis, the earnings were 
$1.02 each on the 7,957,779 shares 
now outstanding, compared with 95 
cents for the comparable period of 
last year. 

Unremitted earnings from overseas 
subsidiaries and branches, which are 
not included in net income, amounted 
to $4,741,397 for the period, com- 
pared with $1,452,234 in the first half 
of 1960. 

The 1961 six-month earnings were 
exceeded only by 1957’s first six 
months when net income of $8,183,- 
297 was reported. Second quarter 
1961 earnings of $4,414,956 also were 
only slightly behind the record for 
the period, established in the second 
quarter of 1959 when net income 
totaled $4,418,307. 

The sales and earnings figures were 
announced by Robert S. Oelman, 
NCR president, following the Com- 
pany’s monthly board of directors 
meeting. At the meeting, the directors 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 30 cents per share, payable October 
16 to stockholders of record on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr. Oelman attributed the sales 
and earnings increases to the general- 
ly strong demand for the Company’s 
cash registers, accounting machines 
and data processing equipment, and 
to comparable volume increases in 
service revenue and the sale of sup- 
plies, including NCR (No Carbon 
Required) Paper used in the manu- 
facture of business forms. 

Incoming orders, he said, are run- 
ning at a record pace, and for the 
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first six months of this year, were up 
19 per cent in this country and 15 
per cent overseas. 

A major factor in these gains has 
been the impact of a number of new 
products recently introduced by NCR, 
Mr. Oelman stated. These include 
various types of computers, bank 
automation equipment and a new 
electronic accounting machine, the 
Compu-Tronic. 

Other favorable factors cited by 
the NCR president were the improve- 
ment in the general economy in recent 
months and a continuing growth in 
the volume of record-keeping in most 
lines of business. 

Mr. Oelman said the Company is 
continuing to invest substantially in 
the development of a wide range of 
new office automation products. Re- 
search and development expenditures 
during the first half of this year were 
$8,428,014. 

Considerable investment is also 
being made to expand the Company’s 
marketing and service organizations 
for the sale of electronic data pro- 
cessing equipment. Installations and 
orders for NCR data processing 
equipment of various types now ex- 
ceed $100,000,000, Mr. Oelman said. 

The NCR president also announced 
that the Company is planning further 
additions to its network of six data 
processing centers, the first of which 
was opened last year. END 


Billings, Montana — Robert M. 
Muir has been elected assistant trust 
officer of Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, R. M. Waters, president of 
the bank, has announced. 

Mr. Muir joined the bank in May 
of this year. He is a native of Great 
Falls, Montana, and attended Mon- 
tana State University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he re- 
ceived a BA in political science and 
an LLB from the law school in 1951. 

Prior to joining Security Bank he 
was employed in the oil industry and 
is returning to Montana from Denver, 
Colorado, where he was district 
landman for an independent explora- 
tion company. 








New York, New York—Lester 
Avnet, president of Avnet Electronics 
Corporation, has 
been elected to 
the board of di- 
rectors of Trade 
Bank and Trust 
Company, ac- 
cording to Henry 
L. Schenk, presi- 

% dent. Mr. Avnet 

i is also a director 
MR. AVNET of Instrument 
Systems, Inc., Slater Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company and the Long Is- 
land Electronic Manufacturers Coun- 
cil. 





Terra Alta, West Virginia— 
Charles R. Whetsell has been elected 
assistant cashier of The Terra Alta 
Bank. Mr. Whetsell has been an em- 
ploye of the bank since he was gradu- 
ated from Kingwood High School in 
1954. He has completed the three- 
year course at the West Virginia 
Banking School and has completed 
a course in the Mellon Institute of 
Banking in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Chicago, Illinois—O. Paul Deck- 
er, 58, president of the National 
Boulevard Bank, 
died August 15 at 
his home after a 
lengthy illness. 
He served as 
president of the 
bank from 1956 
until his death. 
Mr. Decker was 
born in Chicago 
in 1903, and was 
educated at Todd School for Boys, 
Woodstock Illinois; University High 
School of Chicago and the University 
of Chicago, from which he was gradu- 
ated summa cum laude in 1924. 

His first wife, Wilma Edith Dillon, 
died in 1933. He married Alice C. 
Thompson of Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1936. 

He did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1924 to 1927. 

From 1930 to 1956 he was associ- 
ated with American National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago, succes- 
sively assistant cashier, assistant vice 
president, vice president and chair- 
man of the investment committee. He 
was named president and director 
of National Boulevard Bank in Oc- 
tober, 1956. 

From 1942 until 1945 Mr. Decker 
served as a colonel, General Staff 
Corps, U. S. Army. 

At his death, Mr. Decker was a di- 
rector of Glencoe National Bank, 
B/G Foods, Inc., Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Omaha Railway 
Co., F. M. Hubbell Sons & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, John Morrell & Co. and 
McCrory Corporation. 
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Stockton, California—Vincent 
Fastiggi, a veteran of 14 years in 
banking at the age of 36, has joined 
Bank of Stockton as an assistant vice 
president, R. L. Eberhardt, president, 
has announced. 

Mr.Fastiggi left the State Banking 
Department to join the executive staff 
of San Joaquin Valley’s oldest and 
largest independent bank. 

He has been a bank examiner, 
working out of the state’s San Fran- 
cisco office for nine years. He had 
five years of general banking experi- 
ence in San Francisco before going 
to work for the state department. 
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Alexandria, Louisiana—lIsidore 
Vanderlick, III, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Rapides Bank & Trust 
Company, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Southeastern 
Chapter of the Robert Morris Associa- 
tion. The Association is a national 
organization comprised of bank loan 
officers and credit men. The South- 
eastern Chapter covers seven states. 


Woodstock, Illinois—The State 
Bank of Woodstock recently installed 
a time and temperature clock on the 
corner of the building. There has 
been a clock on the corner since 1898. 


Qf RRO os oa 


WYOMING STATEHOOD was still eight years off when this 


Newark, New Jersey—Three new 
appointments have been announced 
by the National State Bank of New- 
ark. 

Owen F. Riley has been named a 
vice president, joining the invest- 
ment department of the department 
of estates and trusts of the bank. 

Frederick B. Mason, who joined 
the bank’s trust department in 1959, 
was appointed trust investment offi- 


cer. 

Victor Paul, chairman of the board 
of Wiss Jewelry Company, has been 
named to the bank’s advisory board, 
serving the Federal Square, Lincoln 
and Washington Park offices. 





Cheyenne bank was organized in 1882, but the sleek styling of 
its new quarters is a study in contemporary simplicity, practi- 
cality and color. The Stock Growers National Bank’s new build- 
ing is faced in a striking blend of black, gold and glass. It has a 
six-foot overhang on the west and south walls and a glassed-in 
outer entranceway. The main lobby (below) gives a feeling of 
warmth and friendliness through use of walnut paneled walls 
and counters, wall-to-wall carpeting, colorful contemporary 
furniture and draperies. The unusual “aspen leaf” lobby 
ceiling is made up of 39,000 hanging metal panels in alternat- 
ing gold and white for light diffusion over the entire lobby area. 
There are only two other ceilings of this type in commercial 


buildings in the world. 











Winona, Minnesota—S. J. Kryz- 
sko, president of the Winona Nation- 
al and Savings 
Bank, was a ci- 
vilian guest re- 
cently of the Sec- 
retary of the 
Navy aboard the 
aircraft carrier, 
U.S.S. Essex. 

Mr. Kryzsko 
was able to ob- 
serve anti-sub- 
marine war maneuvers in the North 
Atlantic. The Essex, a 30,000 ton car- 
rier with a complement of approxi- 
mately 2,500 men, is flagship of an 
anti-submarine warfare task force. 

He boarded the carrier at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and went about 150 
miles out to sea. He was flown from 
the carrier to the Naval Air Station 
at Quonset Point, Rhode Island, fol- 
lowing his excursion. 

Arrangements for the trip were 
made through the office of the Com- 
mandant, Ninth Naval District, Great 
Lakes, Illinois, and Commander T. 
A. Smithey, Inspector of Naval Ma- 
terial, Minneapolis. 
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Chicago, Illinois—John A. Stiso 
has been promoted to assistant cash- 
ier of The Exchange National Bank, 
Edgar Heymann, president of the 
loop drive-in, has announced. Mr. 
Stiso has been with The Exchange 
National Bank since July, 1946. 


Newark, New Jersey—M. Wil- 
fred Rice, vice chairman of the board 
of the National State Bank of Newark, 
celebrated his 35th anniversary with 
the bank August 25. 

He joined the bank as a junior 
clerk following his graduation from 
Barringer High School in 1926. He 
attended New York University in the 
evening, and received his Bachelor 
of Science degree in 1934 and his 
Master’s Degree, cum laude, in 1935. 

Mr. Rice was made manager of the 
credit department of National State 
Bank in 1932. He was made an officer 
in 1939 and has been assistant cash- 
ier, assistant vice president, vice pres- 
ident and executive vice president. 
He was elected to his present position 
in January of this year. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota — Her- 
bert A. Lund of Minneapolis has 
been elected a director of the Securi- 
ty State Bank. Mr. Lund is mortgage 
supervisor for Northwestern National 
Life. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness and the University of Colorado 
Law School. Before joining North- 
western National in 1956 he was 
manager of the trust department of 
the National Bank of South Dakota 
in Sioux Falls and vice president of 
the Conservative Bond and Mortgage 
Company, Sioux Falls. 





EXTENSIVE MODERNIZATION and expansion program re- 
cently completed at the Springfield Marine Bank, Springfield, 
Illinois, provides more than 14,600 square feet of additional 
floor space. For increased customer service, the bank also 
offers four drive-up units, three walk-up windows, off-street 
parking accommodations, a complete IBM room and installa- 
tion of closed circuit TV. 
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Beloit, Wisconsin— John M. 
Eldred, director and vice president 
of The First Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company 
since 1958, has 
been elected pres- 
ident of the bank 
to succeed his 
father, B. P. 
Eldred, Jr., who 
died June 25. 

MR. ELDRED A graduate of 
Beloit College and of the Midwestern 
School of Banking at the University 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Eldred has been 
associated with the bank since 1951. 

He has been active in affairs of 
the Rock County Bankers Association 
and is at present a member of the 
savings committee of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Eldred is the third generation 
in his family to serve the bank. B. P. 
Eldred, his grandfather, became as- 
sociated with the bank June 1, 1890, 
and later served as its president for 
nearly 40 years. B. P. Eldred, Jr., 
was a director and officer of the 
bank beginning in 1924. He was 
elected president in 1951 and served 
until his death. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— 
R. Victor Mosley, who has been ac- 
tive in the securities business in 
Philadelphia 41 years, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank, Myron 
Freudberg, bank president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Mosley was named to 
fill a vacancy on the board. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Promotion 
of five officers and the election of a 
new officer have been announced at 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis by 
William H. Harlan, Jr., president. 

Former cashier C. H. Stolte was 
promoted to vice president and cash- 
ier; George H. Pfister, formerly as- 
sistant vice president, has been named 
a vice president and former auditor 
W. C. Imming was appointed an as- 
sistant vice president. 

Also promoted to assistant vice 
president were R. S. Kuehn and 
Richard M. Reilly, both former as- 
sistant cashiers. 

The new officer of Manchester Bank 
of St. Louis is John R. Jennings, who 
has been promoted to the post of 
assistant cashier. 
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Omaha, Nebraska—William FE. 


Garrison and Frank L. Love have 


MR. GARRISON 


MR. LOVE 


been elected vice presidents of the 
First National Bank of Omaha. Mr. 
Garrison will be personnel director 
and Mr. Love will be in charge of the 
correspondent banking department. 

The board of directors has also 
announced the promotion of Carl N. 
Bloom to assistant vice president and 
Robert W. Tritsch to assistant cash- 
ier. 


Chicago, Illinois—Harvey G. 
Van Dell has been named business 
consultant in the business develop- 
ment department of The Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, Edgar 
Heymann, president, has announced. 
Mr. Van Dell is a business executive 
and has operated a complex of com- 
panies in the process, service and 
manufacturing industries. He has 
taught management subjects at De 
Paul University and the University 
of Pittsburgh and is the author of 
management books and articles. 


Le Sueur, Minnesota—Arnold 
Osmundson and H. P. Meyer have 
joined the staff of Valley State Bank, 
H. F. Chamberlain, vice president of 
the bank, has announced. 

Mr. Osmundson, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, comes to 
the bank from Ft. Benning, Georgia, 
where he has been on active duty 
with the U. S. Army. Mr. Meyer was 
formerly manager of the Montevideo, 
Minnesota, branch of Securities Ac- 
ceptance Corporation of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Prior to that he was in the 
accounting and insurance business. 
He is a graduate of Interstate Busi- 
ness College in Fargo, North Dakota, 
attended the University of Minnesota 
and took advanced accounting at La 
Salle University, Chicago. 
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Former IBA President 
Gets Honorary Degree 


inte S. Peters, board chairman of 
Bank of Manchester, Georgia, and a 
past president of 
The Independent 
Bankers Associa- 
tion, was recipi- 
ent of an Honor- 
ary Doctor of 
Laws degree re- 
cently from La 
Grange College in 
La Grange, Ga. 

MR. PETERS The honor was 
bestowed upon Mr. Peters in recog- 
nition of his 30 years of service to 
education in Georgia. He has served 
on the city; county and state boards 
of education. 

Mr. Peters was feted following 
the bestowal at a luncheon hosted 
by Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta. Among other guests honored 
at the luncheon were Georgia bank- 
ers who attended the 1910 conven- 
tion of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

A banker for over 50 years, Mr. 
Peters began his banking career with 
the Woodbury Banking Company in 
Woodbury, Georgia, in 1909. He 
joined the Bank of Manchester when 
it opened in 1910. 

He was president of Bank of Man- 
chester from 1934 until 1958, when 
he was elected chairman. 

Mr. Peters has served in both 
houses of the Georgia legislature. 
He was president of The Independent 
Bankers Association in 1952-53. 

Hosts at the luncheon in his honor 
were Charles E. Thwaite, Jr., chair- 
man, and William R. Bowdoin, senior 
vice president, Trust Company of 





Minneapolis, Minnesota — 
Ernest V. Klopp has been appointed 
head of the mortgage department of 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
C. Herbert Cornell, president of the 
bank, has announced. Mr. Klopp was 
formerly assistant vice president in 
charge of branch office operations 
for Conservative Mortgage Company, 
Rochester Minnesota. 


Georgia, and J. Arch Avary, Jr., 
executive vice president, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia Associates. 

Among those at the luncheon who 
had attended the 1910 Georgia Bank- 
ers Association convention were Ro- 
bert F. Maddox, a director of The 
First National Bank of Atlanta and 
mayor of Atlanta in 1910; James 
F. Alexander and Stewart McGinty, 
both retired vice presidents of The 
First National Bank of Atlanta and 
Robert E. Harvey, currently vice 
president of Baggett Transportation 
Company, Atlanta. 

Other guests at the luncheon were 
Ivan Allen, Sr., honorary director 
of the Trust Company of Georgia; 
R. E. Gormley, vice president, Geor- 
gia Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
Atlanta; Charles B. Lewis, formerly 
president, Fourth National Bank, 
Macon, and recently retired chair- 
man of the loan committee of the 
Small Business Administration; 
Haynes McFadden, publisher of The 
SOUTHERN BANKER; Alva G. 
Maxwell, retired vice president, Cit- 
izens & Southern National Bank; 
Clyde Mixon, president, Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad and Charles 
R. Yates, financial vice president of 
the ACL and the L & N Railroads. 

A special guest whose family has 
been a long-time friend of Mr. 
Peters was Senator Herman Tal- 
madge. 

Among those invited but unable to 
attend were W. V. Crowley, retired 
president, Fulton National Bank; W. 
C. Roberts, retired supervising ex- 
aminer for the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation; Fonville Me- 
Whorter, who heads the Lenox 
Square office of Courts & Company; 
Carl H. Lewis, retired vice presi- 
dent, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank; H. Lane Young, retired presi- 
dent, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank; Alex Smith, Sr., former gen- 
eral counsel for the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association and Stewart Witham, 
director of the Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, in whose 
father’s system of banks Mr. Peters 
began his banking career. END 
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Newark, New Jersey—William 
S. Cherry, a veteran of 49 years in 
banking and vice 
president of the 
National State 
Bank of Newark 
in charge of the 
Hayes Circle of- 
fice, has retired. 
Mr. Cherry, who 
started as a mail 
boy in May, 
1912, has spent 





MR. CHERRY 
nearly 35 years at the Hayes Circle 
office. 


St. Louis, Missouri — Frank 
Chervitz has been elected executive 
vice president of State Bank and 
Trust Company of Wellston. He was 
advanced from vice president to re- 
place Leon Neuman, who resigned 
to accept the office of president of 
North County Bank. 

Mr. Chervitz joined the bank in 
1946 as a director and member of 
the management committee. 


Glen Head, New York—Re- 
modeling work on the exterior of the 
buildings of The First National Bank 
of Glen Head has begun. Purpose is 
to provide the buildings with a com- 
bined facade in a modern design. 


Coldwater, Michigan—W. Noel 
Shedd, president of the Branch Coun- 
ty Savings Bank, has been named 
president of the Coldwater Industrial 
Development Syndicate. 

Lester F. Wise, senior vice presi- 
dent of Southern Michigan National 
Bank, was named vice president and 
J. Ed Uland, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Wise and Charles Woodward 
of Woodward Building Materials, Inc., 
were elected directors for three-year 
terms. 

The Coldwater Industrial Develop- 
ment Syndicate has authorized the 
sale of 200 additional shares of stock 
in the corporation. These funds will 
be used next year to find and en- 
courage potential prospects to lecate 
in one of the many industrial sites 
available in Coldwater. 


Santa Monica, California—Mrs. 
Emilia Kirk and Mrs. Blanche A. 
Gosline have completed 20 years of 
service to Santa Monica Bank, Aubrey 
E. Austin, Jr., bank president, has 
announced. Mrs. Kirk, an assistant 
cashier at the bank’s head office and 
Mrs. Gosline, a teller at the 33rd and 
Pico office, were honored guests at 
a dinner party hosted by staff mem- 
bers of the bank recently. They were 
presented with charm bracelets of 
American gold coins. 





RIBBON-CUTTING CEREMONY marked the opening of the 
new $200,000 Point Loma branch of the San Diego Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego, California. Architecture of the 
branch reflects that of nearby Shelter Island and a nautical 
touch is added with a flagpole flying signal flags. From left 
are San Diego city councilman Ivor de Kirby, Thomas W. 
Sefton, bank president, John W. Anderson, assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the new branch and Charlene McCoy, 


“Miss Peninsula” of 1961. 
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Denver, Colorado—Eugene H. 
Adams, president of The First Na- 





MR. STUBBS MR. WELBORN 


tional Bank of Denver, has announced 
the following changes in officer per- 
sonnel: 

John B. Welborn, senior vice presi- 
dent, elected to the position of ex- 
ecutive vice president. 

Carrol L. Stubbs, vice president, 
promoted to senior vice president and 
head of the correspondent banking 
department. 

Promoted to the position of vice 
president from assistant vice presi- 
dent were Albert D. Latham, James 
R. Morris, Thomas P. O’Rourke and 
Robert P. Zahller. 

Promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent from assistant cashier was J. 
Rodney Uhrich. 

Royce B. Clark and Richard Tor- 


scher were named assistant cashiers. 
* 


Franklin Park, Illinois — A. 
Pettenuzzo and Paul A. Petsch have 
been appointed assistant cashiers at 
The Franklin Park Bank, Herbert 
Beck, president, has announced. 

Mr. Petsch joined the staff in June, 
1960, and has been assigned duties 
in the instalment loan department. 

In addition to general officer duties, 
Mr. Pettenuzzo has been doing gen- 
eral auditing and operational work. 


Los Angeles, California—Gil- 
bert H. LaPiere, New York, specialist 
in oil and gas industry finance, has 
been elected a vice president of Union 
Bank and manager of the petroleum 
department, Harry J. Volk, president 
of the bank, has announced. Mr. La- 
Piere will assist oil, gas and trans- 
mission companies in their financing 
program; provide counsel regarding 
oil and gas securities and drilling ven- 
tures and conduct and publish eco- 
nomic studies of the industry. 
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Harrisburg, Pensylvania—The 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
will hold a two-day lending con- 
ference at the Hotel Yorktowne in 
York on Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 8-9, PBA Executive Man- 
ager Belden L. Daniels has an- 
nounced. 

The Conference will include dis- 
cussions on mortgages and commer- 
cial, agriculture and instalment lend- 
ing during the two-day program. It 
will begin with registration at 12:30 
p.m. on November 8, and will run 
through the afternoon of November 
9. 

The Lending Conference program 
will be developed by the Mortgage 
Loans Committee under Chairman J. 
Clyde Hart, vice president, The Bryn 
Mawr Trust Co.; the Commercial 
Loans Committee under Chairman 
James F. Bodine, vice president, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia; the Instalment 
Loans Committee under Chairman 
John A. Sears, vice president, Pro- 
vident Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, and the Committee on 
Agriculture under Chairman Chester 
E. Miller, president, Farmers Bank 
of Parkesburg. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee—Win- 
field M. Baird has been elected an 
investment trust officer in the trust 
department of Pioneer Bank, George 
M. Clark, chairman of the board, 
~ has announced. Mr. Baird’s most re- 
cent position before joining Pioneer 
Bank was with the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Baird & Comany, 
where he was a general partner and 
for whom he handled the trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange from 
a seat in his own name. He is a native 


of Dothan, Alabama. 
@ 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania— 
John T. Paul and James T. Cantwell, 
Jr., have been appointed assistant 
vice presidents at The Bryn Mawr 
Trust Company, DeHaven Develin, 
the bank’s president, has announced. 


Dallas, Texas—W. W. Overton, 
Jr., board chairman of Texas Bank 
and Trust Company of Dallas, has 
been elected board chairman of the 
Dallas Rehabilitation Institute. 
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Newark, New Jersey—Two staff 
members of the National State Bank 
of Newark recently celebrated an- 
niversaries marking long service with 
the bank. 

William J. MacCallum, assistant 
cashier at the bank’s West Essex- 
Caldwell office, observed his 45th an- 
niversary with the bank. 

Carmen N. Panciello of West 
Orange, assistant vice president of 
the bank, has completed 35 years of 
service. 

@ 


Crystal Lake, Illinois—Everitt 
A. Carter, president of Oak Manu- 
facturing Company, has been elected 
a director of Home State Bank of 
Crystal Lake, increasing the board 
to seven members. The announce- 
ment was made by Harold J. Bacon, 
president of the bank. 





San Diego, California—Claude 
C. Blakemore, vice president and 
senior trust officer of The First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego, has been elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the trust division 
of the California Bankers Association. 
He and Emil A. Andker, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Bank of 
California in San Francisco, were 
elected to the executive committee at 
the 70th convention of the CBA in 


San Francisco. 
& 


Chicago, Illinois—Two new di- 
rectors have been elected to the 
board of Chicago City Bank & Trust 
Company, W. Norbert Engles, the 
bank’s president, has announced. 

The new directors are Charles L. 
Schrager, Chicago, and Gerald C. 
Mann, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 





A BANKING “FIRST” for Fayette National Bank of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, is its new electronic system that the National 
Cash Register Company calls, “Automated Post-Tronie with 
adding machine input.” Fayette National is the first and only 
bank in the country to install this system, Jay C. Leff, president 
of the bank, said. Here is what the system does, automatically, 
according to the experts: Your electronic signature and the 


amount of your check or deposit is entered ina special 
machine. Attached to this machine is a tape recorder 
feeds the information to an automatic ledger-fee 
locates your personal account ledger. The | new 

the tape is now fed to an electronic printi 
computes and posts the resulting totals “ 
accuracy.” The three complete systems 
bank cost approximately $100,000. Th 
service more than twice the accounts f 
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Stockton, California—Promo- 
tion of two top officials at the Bank 





MR. EBERHARDT MR. SANDERS 


of Stockton, the San Joaquin Valley’s 
oldest and largest independent bank, 
has been announced by R. L. Eber- 
hardt, president. The promotions in- 
cluded Robert M. Eberhardt, 34-year- 
old vice president and director of 
Bank of Stockton, to executive vice 
president, and Roy C. Sanders, 48, to 
vice president. 

Mr. Eberhardt’s post is a newly- 
created position directly under the 
president. Mr. Sanders retains his 
present positions of cashier and sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Eberhardt is on the executive 
councils of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Northern California 
and Group VI of the California Bank- 


ers Association. 
a 


Stanford, Montana—The Basin 
State Bank celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary August 2 with a day-long 
open house which featured the serv- 
ing of coffee and cake to customers. 
The bank opened its doors on 
August 2, 1911, with N. B. Matthews 
as the managing officer, a position 
which he still holds. 

On the opening date, the paid-in 
capital was $20,000. The present 
capital structure is $75,000 capital, 
$75,000 surplus and $50,000 undi- 
vided profits. 

On the first day of business, eight 
accounts were opened with total de- 
posits of $8,281.87. Of the original 
depositors, three are still customers 
of the Basin State Bank. Three of the 
eight are dead and two have moved 
away from the area. 

At present the bank has 1,947 ac- 
counts with total deposits of $3,354,- 
872.57. 

The Basin State Bank has opened 
its doors every business day during 
the past 50 years with the exception 
of the Bank Holiday in 1933, when 
all banks were closed by order of 
President Roosevelt. 
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National City, Illinois—The Na- 
tional Stock Yards National Bank has 
- seem announced three 
new promotions 
on the corres- 
pondent officer 
staff. They are 
James M. Mont- 
gomery, promo- 
ted from assistant 
cashier to assist- 
ant vice presi- 
MR. EATHERTON dent; Charles L. 
Eatherton, Jr., named assistant vice 
president and Robert J. Helfer, ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 
Mr. Montgomery will continue 





MONTGOMERY MR. HELFER 


traveling in Southern Illinois and 
parts of Missouri, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas. Mr. Eatherton 
will travel in Central and Southern 
Illinois. Prior to his promotion, Mr. 
Helfer traveled in Northern Missouri 
as a correspondent representative. 


e 

St. Louis, Missouri—Donald J. 
Suntrup has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Southwest Bank, Col. I. A. 
Long, president, has announced. 

Mr. Suntrup will be in charge of 
the operation of the bank’s instal- 
ment loan department. C. M. Henne- 
meyer, former head of the depart- 
ment, was recently elevated to the 
position of executive vice president. 





“Alimony is all right, but I miss the 
unrestricted freedom of a joint check- 
ing account.” 





Miami, Florida—Mrs. Mary W. 
Miller, vice president of Riverside 
Bank in charge 
of the savings and 
collection depart- 
ments, has retired 
from service with 
the bank. Mrs. 
Miller joined the 
bank 18 years 
ago as a teller 
and was promot- 
MRS. MILLER ed to assistant 
cashier in 1953. She was named vice 
president in 1959. 





Mobridge, South Dakota—John 
P. Bzoski of- Wyola, Montana, has 
been elected executive vice president 
of Citizens Bank of Mobridge. 

He replaces Art J. Peterson, who 
resigned as the bank’s executive vice 
president to accept a similar position 
in the Bank of New Richmond, Wis- 
consin, 

G. L. Hill was named president of 
Citizens Bank of Mobridge at a re- 
cent board of directors meeting and 
Mr. Bzoski was elected to the board. 

Mr. Bzoski was previously cashier 
of the Little Horn State Bank of 
Wyola, Montana. 


San Francisco, California— 
Two Contra Costa men have been ap- 
pointed to executive positions in the 
new Pleasant Hill office of The Bank 
af California, N.A., Edwin E. Adams, 
president, has announced. 

Anthony Negretti was named man- 
ager and Sherman W. Peters assistant 
cashier. 

The bank is scheduled to open in 
November. 


Skokie, IMinois—Alva W. Phelps 
has been elected a vice president of 
Old Orchard Bank & Trust Company, 
Louis E. Rieger, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Phelps was chairman of 
the board and president of Oliver 
Corporation from 1944 to 1961 un- 
til its sale to White Motor Company. 
He continued to serve as board chair- 
man of Cletrac, Oliver’s successor 
corporation, until June 1 when he 
resigned to devote his time to other 
business interests. 
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Pasadena, California—William 
Symes, who is associated with his 
father in Jack 
Symes Motors. 
Inc., has been 
elected to the 
board of direc- 
tors of Citizens 
Commercial 
Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. The 
= announcement 
MR. SYMES was made by M. 
Vilas Hubbard, president of the bank. 
Mr. Symes is a graduate of Stan- 
ford University and was a member of 
Stanford’s Rose Bowl team that de- 
feated Nebraska 21-13 in 1941. 





Tacoma, Washington— Several 
promotions and additions to the staff 
of Central Bank have been announced 
by R. G. Bourgaize, president. 

Russell W. McAtee, formerly vice 
president and cashier of National City 
Bank of Anchorage, Alaska, has been 
elected vice president. 

Promoted from assistant cashier 
to cashier was R. E. Hensel. Named 
assistant cashiers were William W. 
Merriman, Ralph T. Temple, and 
Alfred M. Sether. 


Chicago, Illinois — Officer 
changes at La Salle National Bank 
have been announced by Harold 
Meidell, president. 

Arthur W. Glennie, formerly vice 
president and cashier, has been 
named vice president and comptroller. 
William P. Kennelly, formerly an 
assistant vice president, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Glennie as cashier. 
Named assistant comptroller was Ed- 
ward B. Hamilton. 


Detroit, Michigan — Jerome J. 
Zielinski, former state banking com- 
missioner for Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed senior vice president of Pub- 
lic Bank. 

Mr. Zielinski’s appointment fol- 
lowed his return to Public Bank after 
serving under two governors. 

Promoted assistant cashiers at Pub- 
lic Bank recently were Fred Braun, 
Paul DePetro, Frank A. Grady, John 
C. Milne and Robert E. Verhelle. 
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San Diego, California—Peter R. 
La Dow has been elected assistant 
cashier and assistant secretary of San 
Diego Trust & Savings Bank, Thomas 
W. Sefton, president, has announced. 
Mr. La Dow joined the bank in July, 
1959, and has served as a teller and 
in the trust investment, commercial 
loans and real estate departments. 


San Francisco, California— 
Howard A. Jalving has been named 
manager of The Bank of California’s 
Palo Alto office, Elliott McAllister, 
board chairman, has anounced. Mr. 
Jalving succeeds Joseph A. Henske, 
who will assume the management of 
the bank’s new Menlo Park office, 
which will open in early October. 


Chicago, Illinois—Three promo- 
tions have been announced at The 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago 
by Edgar Heymann, president. 

Sanford Kovitz, who joined the 
bank in January, 1960, was promoted 
to assistant trust officer, and Erich 
Bartman and George Krumm, senior 
audit clerks, were named assistant 
auditors. 


Dallas, Texas—James C. Travis 
has been named auditor of Texas 
Bank and Trust Company, according 
to an announcement by W. W. Over- 
ton, Jr., chairman of the board, and 
C. B. Peterson, Jr., president. Mr. 
Travis joined the bank in May, 1956, 


as a college graduate trainee. 





SEVENTY-FOUR YEAR OLD Farmers & Traders Savings Bank 
of Bancroft, Iowa, celebrated the opening of its modernistic 
new building recently. The 60 by 60 foot building is of brick, 
concrete and steel construction and will accommodate the ad- 
dition of a drive-in window at a future time. The bank has been 
under the management of Bancroft’s Kennedy family for 50 
years. Below, seated, is A. W. Kennedy, president of the bank 
since 1950. Standing, from left, are J. R. Kennedy, assistant 
cashier, and William A. Kennedy, cashier. 
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Mr. Anderson 


Bikers have been called upon to 
help protect the American public 
from “sharp operators who dishon- 
estly, illegally or unfairly ply their 
trade” in commercial transactions. 

Federal Trade Commissioner Si- 
gurd Anderson told participants at 
the 27th annual convention of The 
Independent Bankers Association 
that business “frauds and fakes” cost 
the public millions of dollars each 
year. 

“The old rule—Caveat Emptor— 
‘let the buyer beware’ used to prevail 
in commercial transactions,” Mr. 
Anderson said at the IBA’s annual 
convention banquet in the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel in Washington, D.C. “It 
has been supplanted by laws, ordi- 
nances, rules and regulations. 

“But unfortunately, ‘Caveat Emp- 
tor’ in a certain sense is not dead.” 


Bankers Can Help 


Mr. Anderson said members of the 
banking fraternity can be of “tre- 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR— 


DEAD OR 
ALIVE? 


federal trade commissioner 
asks help from bankers 
in fighting business fraud 


mendous assistance” in helping the 
Federal Trade Commission protect 
the public. 

“The American banker is more 
than a person handling the money 
of others,” the Commissioner said. 
“He is also a wise counsellor, a 
guide, a leader and a pillar of his 
community, state and nation. 

“A banker is as close to the people 
of his community as anybody I can 
think of. You bankers can, by your 
advices to your customers, perform 
a wonderful public service, because 
Caveat Emptor does not seem to be 
quite dead.” 


Policed Competition 


Mr. Anderson said competition is 
absolutely necessary for our Ameri- 
can way of life, but “free competi- 
tion” is dead. 

“We are living—here in the Unit- 
ed States—in an age of regulated or 
policed competition. And the less the 
laws regulating competition are ob- 


served, just that much sooner will 
there be newer and stricter laws.” 

Mr. Anderson said the first tomb- 
stone in the cemetery called “Free 
Competition” was put there in 1887 
and it is marked “Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act.” 

“I represent the tombstone marked, 
‘Federal Trade Commission Act— 
1914,’ ” he said. 

The Commissioner said it is neces- 
sary that we have laws regulating 
or policing competition. 

“We can’t play baseball without 
rules and umpires—and the same 
seems to be true in business.” 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that a 
vast majority of American business- 
men are honest and decent, “but 
that small minority of businessmen 
who are not honest and decent cause 
all the trouble.” 


Areas 


The Commissioner listed some of 
the areas in which the public is cur- 
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rently being victimized, referring to 
them as situations in which “the de- 
gree of suffering resulting from bad 
practices is the worst.” They are: 


Health: People in bad health 
grasp for straws. Arthritis “cures” 
are the worst type of cases, because 
the victims are so cruelly deceived. 


Obesity: Here is another anxiety 
field. The “cure” for obesity is sim- 
ple—very simple: “Don’t eat so 
much.” 


Hair-restorers: Another fertile 
field. Medical experts say that the 
vast majority of bald-headed men 
suffer from male pattern baldness— 
something that can’t be cured. 


Advance fee operations: Un- 
scrupulous real estate operators who 
take a part of the commission in ad- 
vance and then never make the sale 
of the property. These operators have 
worked in every section of the 
United States. In 1957 the Saturday 
Evening Post estimated that the ad- 
vance fee racket cost the citizens of 
this country $60 million. 


Business opportunities: The 
growing number of retired senior 
citizens, who don’t like idleness or 
need means in excess of what they 
have, constitute “prospects” for a 
great number of business opportuni- 
ties that are schemes and frauds upon 
the public. Of late, the Federal Trade 
Commission has been put to increased 
efforts to stop deceptions in this area. 


Certain correspondence 
schools: Most correspondence 
schools are excellent but there is a 
goodly number that have deceived 
young and eager persons who have 
tried to get ahead. 


Lawn and garden deceptions: 
The enthusiastic gardener is subjected 
to many exaggerated and false claims 
about trees, shrubs, lawns, and fer- 
tilizers. Most products in this area 
are as represented; but some are not. 


Advertising 


Mr. Anderson said advertising is a 
“necessary and wonderful part of our 
business economy, but false and mis- 
leading advertising is a trap that 
costs the American public a great 
many million dollars a year.” 

The Federal Trade Commission 
has the duty to stop false and mis- 
leading advertising by cease and de- 
sist order or otherwise, he said. 

END 
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Woman President Couples 


Best in Banking, Teaching 


A high school English teacher who 
became a bank president at 38 has 
boosted customer accounts at her 
bank partly by combining the best in 
banking with the best in teaching. 

Mrs. Mary George Jordan Waite, 
who was elected president of Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Centre, Ala- 
bama, 414 years ago upon the death 
of her father, stresses safety and serv- 
ice, and service starts with the tiniest 
bank visitor, even if he isn’t a de- 
positor. 


Strictly For Small Fry 


Every youngster who comes into 
the bank receives either a sucker or 
a balloon. The bank also serves the 
small fry by providing shelters at 
school bus stops. 

Tours of the bank are conducted 
for all mathematics, physics and 
economics students in Centre. At 
least 1,500 children have had the 
entire banking operation explained 
to them yearly. Bank personnel also 
visit the schools to describe what the 
youngsters will see and to answer 
questions following the tours. 

Ten and ll-year-olds have been 
opening savings accounts at Mrs. 
Waite’s bank ever since this phase of 
her public relations program began. 


Healthy Growth 
When Mrs. Waite took over the 


bank, total resources were $5 million 
and the bank had 11 employes. To- 
day, the Farmers and Merchants 
bank’s staff has increased by more 
than 50 per cent and its resources 
have topped $7,300,000. 

Mrs. Waite’s success has earned 
her the title of “Bank Woman of the 
Month” for August, an honor be- 
stowed by the National Association of 
Bank Women. 


Teaching-Not Banking 


But 4% years ago, Mrs. Waite’s 
field was teaching—not banking, al- 
though she had been on the board 
of directors of Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank for two years. 

Upon the death of her father, who 
had been president of the bank for 


33 years, the board asked her to 
succeed him as president. Mrs. Waite 


- was teaching English at the senior 


high school in Centre at the time and 
was in the midst of mid-term exams, 
but she accepted the responsibility. 


Learned Banking 


It then became necessary for her 
to learn the banking business as ra- 
pidly as possible, literally from the 
top down. As she said, “I didn’t even 
know what an ‘item’ was when I 
assumed my new responsibilities.” 

She enrolled in the Louisiana State 
University school of banking in 1957 
and took every course the school had 
to offer. She is one of two women 
ever to complete its program. 

‘Firsts’ 

She joined the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women in 1957 and has 
served on two regional and two state 
conferences. In January, 1961, she 
became the first woman to be in- 
cluded on the program of the Ala- 
bama Bankers Association Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference in Mont- 
gomery. 

In July of this year she was named 
chairman of the Association’s state- 
wide bankers public relations com- 
mittee and is the first woman to hold 
this office. 


Other Work 


Other activities of this busy new 
banker include: 

Election as chairman, board of 
trustees, Cherokee County High 
school in 1960 (the only woman ever 
to serve); elected vice president and 
director of Alabama Land & Develop- 
ment company and is only woman on 
that board; serves as the organist of 
the Methodist Church in Centre; was 
the business and professional woman’s 
clubs’ “Woman of the Year” in 1960; 
member, Alabama Bankers Associa- 
tion committee on education; elected 
a director of the Alabama State 4-H 
Club foundation, 1960 and was fea- 
tured as one of “Alabama’s Gracious 


Ladies” by the Birmingham News. 
END 
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FACE TO FACE—Continued from page 6 


posits is especially injurious to them. 

“When the community banker 
does not have savings deposits, his 
ability to serve the many and varied 
credit needs of his community are 
impaired. If you do not have the 
funds, you cannot make loans and 
you cannot buy government bonds.” 

Mr. Albig said the community 
bank operating outside the metro- 
politan centers is very likely to have 
in its note case more loans which 
have some of the elements of capital 
or term loans. 

“I refer to the loans which are 
made in the starting of a business, 
or to expand, or to add machinery, 
or perhaps fixtures, or a new build- 
ing, as well as those for working 
capital purposes,” Mr. Albig said. 

“The banker makes such loans 
from available savings deposits 
which, because of their stability, tra- 
ditionally encourage this type of 
loan.” 

This leads to the conclusion that 
the present tax exemption accorded 
the mutuals limits the ability of the 
banker to serve his community and 
impedes balanced economic growth, 
he said. 

“We independent community 
bankers are very much aware that 
more than 50 per cent of our de- 
posits are in the form of savings,” 
Mr. Albig said. “If we cannot main- 
tain a growth in our savings de- 
partments proportionate to the 
growth in the savings in all other 
types of savings institutions—and, as 
we have shown, we cannot—we be- 
come more and more limited in our 
ability to service the varied borrow- 
ing requirements of the citizens of 
our communities. 

“These citizens have the right to 
expect that we will service all their 
needs: A home mortgage, home im- 
provement loan, commercial loan, 
consumer loan, automobile loan or, in 
fact, any type of loan which the 
people and the community need. It 
is our job and our duty to be a 
source of credit for every person 
and for every aspect of community 
life.” The IBA president said the 
commercial bank’s value to the na- 
tion lies in its ability to adjust to 
the changing needs of our society 
and to provide the credit needed in 
one segment of the economy today 
and in another area tomorrow. 

“Its great strength as a credit 
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source is this flexibility,” he assert- 
ed. 
During the war, Mr. Albig said, the 
commercial banks provided funds re- 
quired by deficit financing and by 
the end of 1945 over 56 per cent 
of their total assets were loaned to 
the government. 

With peace there was a greater 
need for financing the reconversion 
to civilian production and for loans 
to the consumer, Mr. Albig said. 

“With the great growth in housing 
during the ’50s,” he said, “com- 
mercial banks moved more heavily 
into this field, and their real estate 
loans rose from $4.4 billion to $28.7 
billion. Today, the economy shows 
a more balanced need for funds. 

“In order to promote vigorous 
growth in every area of the economy, 
it is essential that the banks obtain 
sufficient funds to be able to channel 
credit into those areas manifesting 
the greatest demand at the particular 
time. 

“This flexibility can be assured 
only when competition for savings 
money is on a more equal basis.” 

Mr. Albig denied that the attain- 
ment of tax equality among com- 
peting financial institutions would 
have an adverse effect on the mort- 
gage market. 

“In consideration of past experi- 
ence,” he said, “such shifting from 
one savings institution to another, 
which may take place, will certainly 
occur slowly. 

“We have referred to the quality 
of flexibility unique to commercial 
banks among financial institutions, 
which enables them to channel funds 
to those segments of loan demand 
which may arise in communities, in- 
cluding mortgages. 

“Additionally, there is ample rea- 
son to believe that the increasing in- 
vestment of pension funds in housing 
mortgages can and will supplement 
the available mortgage money sup- 
plied by traditional sources.” 


Pay Now 


He also said there seems to be no 
justification for inaugurating the 
payment of taxes on a progressively 
increasing basis over a period of 
years, since the mutuals “are well 
able to pay their taxes at the full 
rate immediately.” 

“They have already had the benefit 


of a ten year period since enactment 


of the tax legislation in 1951 during 
which they have been under the um- 
brella of a statutory 12 per cent bad 
debt reserve,” Mr. Albig said. “Fur- 
thermore, the ordinary individual or 
company starting out in business is — 
not allowed a period of tax defer- 
ment. 

“If this is so for the uncertain 
new business just starting out, why 
should the prosperous loan associa- 
tions be given a period of progres- 
sive adjustment when they are well 
able to pay the tax now? We feel 
there is absolutely no justification 
for it. 

“Today the mutual institutions are 
strong and vigorous. They have ac- 
cumulated adequate reserves and risk 
assets on a tax-free basis. They have 
had the benefit of a long period of 
time to thrive under a tax umbrella. 
They are well able to pay taxes at 
the full rates.” 


Two Questions 


R. E. Gormley, the Atlanta stock 
savings banker and past president of 
the IBA, said there are two primary 
questions to be resolved in consid- 
ering the matter of taxing mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations. 

“First: Is the financing of homes 
a social or semi-eleemosynary type 
of operation of such nature as to 
warrant a tax status, different from 
that of other profit making types of 
business? 

“Second: Is the mortgage loan 
business that hazardous as to war- 
rant present tax free loss reserves 
accorded mutual savings banks and 
savings and loan associations?” 

He said he wished to show that 
“there is no justification for the tax- 
free loss reserves accorded those 
pseudo-mutuals. 

“Where a savings bank with total 
resources of less than 20 million 
dollars, such as my own, pays fed- 
eral income tax of $130,000 on its 
1959 income, and all of the federal 
savings and loan associations in 
Georgia, with total resources of over 
$800 million dollars, pay only 
$22,000, one can’t help but wonder 
what is to become of our private 
capital system of financing.” 

Mr. Gormley said he does not 
agree that a staggered plan of ap- 
plication of the proposed tax is nec- 
essary. 

“Mutuals have already had 20 
years of the most favorable opera- 
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tions,” he said. “They have not dis- 
tributed their net earnings in full to 
their mutual shareholders. For the 
past ten years federal savings and 
loan associations have retained at 
least 20 per cent of their net earn- 
ings. They now have accumulated 
reserves far more than necessary to 
absorb any shock resulting from the 
change over from a non-taxed status.” 

He said he can see no possibility 
of the supply of mortgage funds 
being dried up as a result of taxing 
mutual financial institutions as other 
lenders are taxed. 

“The competition for mortgage 
loans is terrific,” Mr. Gormley said. 
“I know from personal experience. 
With deposit insurance and mort- 
gage loan insurance, commercial 
banks have overcome their sense of 
fear of long term loans. These, to- 
gether with the immense volume of 
investable monies in insurance com- 
panies, trust accounts and pension 
funds, I think furnishes us with as- 
surance of adequate mortgage funds 
to take care of every reasonable 
home financing need.” 


Smoke Screen 


He charged the mutuals with at- 
tempting to build a “smoke screen,” 
claiming the effect of taxation will 
force them to reduce dividends and 
thereby slow down the flow of sav- 
ings into mortgage channels. The 
1959 savings and loan earnings 
figures do not bear this out, he said. 

“Their net earnings were $2,304 
million. They paid out $1,754 mil- 
lion, transferring to reserves and un- 
divided profits $553 million or over 
23 per cent of their net after divi- 
dends. 


“A 40 per cent tax rate on this 
would have amounted to $220 mil- 
lion, leaving them $330 million to 
transfer to reserves, and this with- 
out reducing dividends. Finally, it 
is true we are hurting in my own 
bank. With a permissible rate of 3 
per cent, we cannot compete with a 
4 per cent dividend rate.” 

Subjecting the savings and loans 
to taxation will not lessen this com- 
petition, Mr. Gormley said. 

“It may have the effect of reducing 
the amount they spend for promo- 
tional purposes.” 

He added that in fairness to the 
rest of the taxpaying business world, 
the mutuals should carry their fair 
share of the cost of government. 
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NEW WALK-IN AND DRIVE-IN facilities of The Toy National 
Bank and the Farmers Loan and Trust Company of Sioux City, 
Iowa, were formally opened at ceremonies recently. The drive- 
in windows use Mosler’s revolutionary new drive-in auto-mated 
windows, which will adjust up and down or in and out to 
accommodate all vehicles from a compact car to a pickup. This 
is the first of the auto-mated windows made by the Mosler 
Company and is the first one of its type operating in the coun- 
try, The drive-in facilities (above) and the walk-in structure 
(below ) feature colorful design and tasteful trim. 
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“This is especially true now, when 
we are faced with a near national 
emergency and a budget deficit of 
over $5 billion,” Mr. Gormley said. 


Other Speakers 


Besides the IBA, groups represent- 
ed at the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearings included the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, Bankers 
Committee for Tax Equality, Nation- 
al Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, United States Savings and 
Loan League, Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation, National Association of 
State Savings and Loan Supervisors, 
National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, New York State Bank- 
ers Association, Roth Committee for 
Tax Equality and representatives of 





the following state savings and loan 
leagues: 

Savings Association League of New 
York, California S&LL, Florida 
S&LL, Tennessee S&LL, Missouri 
S&LL, Michigan S&LL and Pennsyl- 
vania S&LL. 

Also represented was the Lytton 
Financial Corporation. 

Congressmen who appeared as wit- 
nesses were Representatives Abra- 
ham J. Multer (D., New York), 
Wright Patman (D., Texas) and John 
P. Saylor (R., Pennsylvania). 

Dr. Charls E. Walker, ABA exec- 
utive vice president, told the Com- 
mittee that “despite the clear and 
compelling need for a selfless re- 
dedication to the national interest, 
we find in the mutual financial in- 
stitutions a $110 billion industry 
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paying annual federal taxes of less 
than 1/100 of one per cent of total 
assets and less than 3/10 of one 
per cent of income before dividends 
and interest.” 

Dr. Walker, formerly assistant and 
principal economic adviser to Treas- 
ury Secretary Robert Anderson, said 
there is no credible evidence that 
even a single home will go unbuilt 
as a result of fair taxation of mutual 
financial institutions. A modest de- 
cline in their rate of growth as a 
result of fair taxation need not re- 
sult in a decline in the volume of 
mortgage loans acquired by these 
institutions, he said. 

“This is because mutual institu- 
tions hold or are acquiring some 
assets other than residential mort- 
gages. Thus a small decline in the 
flow of new savings to these institu- 
tions may well be reflected in a 
change in policies with respect to 
the holding or acquisition of other 
assets. 

He also pointed out that the ex- 
tent to which commercial banks fa- 
cilitate the financing of home owner- 
ship is far greater than is claimed 
by opponents—roughly one-third of 
new savings. 

“Actually, if we consider true 
savings deposits and the total of 
commercial bank loans which go di- 
rectly to facilitate housing (residen- 
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tial real estate loans and repair and 
modernization loans) the percentage 
is closer to 42 per cent. 

“On the matter of the supply of 
mortgages during the next decade, it 
should be remembered that sources 
other than mutual institutions and 
commercial banks are becoming of 
increasing importance.” 

Among this group he numbered 
corporate pension funds, state and 
local pension funds, personal trust 
funds and individuals. 


Pittance of Support 


L. Shirley Tark, co-chairman of 
the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality, expressed commercial 
banking’s complete support for the 
Treasury Department conclusion 
that some $378 million in tax rev- 
enue could be collected by placing 
a fair income tax on savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. 

“The crisis facing the nation is 
so great,” he said, “and the need 
for revenue is so urgent that the 
justice of imposing equal taxes on 
all cannot be overlooked. There can 
be no excuse for increasing taxes 
on individuals and corporations until 
the untaxed have been taxed.” 

Mr. Tark, who is also chairman 
of the Executive Committee, the Main 
State Bank of Chicago, reviewed the 





“I hate to have to tell you, but unless you can cough up a payment, we 
repossess your trampoline!” 
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Treasury Department report calling 
for tax uniformity among financial 
institutions. 

He stressed its finding that “dif- 
ferences between the mutual thrift 
institutions and other financial inter- 
mediaries . . . such as encouragement 
of thrift, mutuality, lack of access 
to capital markets, and supervisory 
requirements, no longer are suffi- 
ciently persuasive to justify a special 
tax treatment amounting to virtual 
tax-exemption.” 

The real issue, he stated, is that 
“although these financial institutions 
enjoy all benefits and services that 
are afforded by our government, yet 
they only contribute a pittance to 
the support of that government.” 


Laborer Pays More 

Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, representing The Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, discussed 
the reasons given by mutual institu- 
tions to justify their present tax 
status. 

He pointed out, among other 
things, that they no longer represent 
the small saver; they are no longer 
purely mutual in concept, but op- 
erate like any other business; they 
do not need a tax preference in 
order to grow, nor is this preference 
justifiable as a means of stimulating 
thrift. 

“The unique treatment accorded 
the savings and loan associations 
means that they occupy a preferen- 
tial status relative to all other tax- 
payers . . . on the one hand, ap- 
proximately 6,700 mutuals are un- 
fairly benefiting. On the other hand, 
some 60 million public-spirited tax- 
payers who pay their own substan- 
tial share of the governmental bur- 
den must also carry the additional 
load which the mutuals would pay 
under an equitable distribution of 
the tax. There is no justification for 
this inequity. 

“Can you in all good conscience 
continue to compel the $5,000 a year 
laborer to pay 16 per cent of his 
income in taxes while this $112 bil- 
lion industry pays less than 1 per 
cent of its taxable income?” 

The Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, two of the top supervisory 
agencies of the banking industry, en: 
dorsed the Treasury proposals on 
the eve of the hearings. 

END 
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this is an AMERICAN SIGN 


of\safety... 


This attention-commanding Double TT* identifica- 
tion is a symbol of good service in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, where it has provided accurate time and 
temperature information for 10 years! One of three 


Signed by AMERICAN. this is an AMERICAN SIGN 
a of good public service advertising 


Time to return to school. And, thanks to the help of School Caution 
signs serious accidents to American school children are avoided. 
Fall temperatures send mothers scurrying to stores for winter cloth- 
ing and supplies. Time for fall harvest . . . with temperatures of 
real concern to farmers, other industries. In September, as in every 
month of every year, time and temperature influence the lives of 
everyone. Is it any wonder then, that dependable Double TT 
accurate time and temperature identification displays are recognized 
and appreciated so much by customers of financial institutions 
throughout America? May we send you complete information about 
the Double TT public service advertising program? Please write us, 
8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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AMERICAN SIGN 


& INDICATOR CORPORATION 


a : ‘ Offices in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York. Philadelphia. Atlante and Seottie 
® Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 





BECAUSE IT iS... 


PROTECTIVE © climinating unexpected service costs and re- 
ducing your losses due to “DOWN TIME.” 


PREVENTIVE ® providing the opportunity to make scheduled 
and necessary adjustments to assure continuing 
dependable performance. 


PRODUCTIVE = keeping your National Cash Register equip- 
ment operating at “PEAK” efficiency. 


For over 77 YEARS, users of National Cash Register Company equip- 
ment, in all lines of business, have been telling how their National Busi- 
ness Systems save money and increase their net incomes year after year. 


With a National Maintenance Agreement your equipment can be kept 
in tip-top condition to make your business system more profitable. 


For your convenience there are over 500 locations in the United States 
and Canada where factory-trained servicemen are available. Call your 
nearest National Cash Register Company office for information and service. 


SERVICE Mann 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY «DAYTON 9, OHIO nfs palional 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





